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The  Pictorial  Work  of 
Viscount  Maitland. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 


• a*  a ■ 


I 

^ * ISCOUNT  Maitlnnd  has  been  known  as 
an  ardent  and  suece.^sful  pictorial 
photogra]dier  for  some  considerable 

I — time.  For  tlie  last  six  years  or  so,  he 

I A ' hcis  been  a member  of  the  Linked  Ring, 
^ consistent  supporter  of  the 
Photographic  Salon. 

Born  in  the  country,  he  naturnlly  formed  some 
attachment  to  country  scenery,  therefore  it  is  not 
suiprising  to  learn  fiom  him  that  the  class  of 
subject  which  first  attracted  his  photographic 
interest  was  landscape.  A inpid  glance  at  the 
several  landscape  examples  which  are  herewith 
reproduced  will  reveal  to  the  observant  student  a 
hint  of  some  value.  He  will  notice  that  they  all 
include  water  as  part  of  the  picture.  This  feature 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  English  landscape  as 
dealt  with  by  English  painters  generally,  from  the 
days  of  Wilson  and  Constable  down  to  our  own 
times.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  discuss  the 
psychological  and  physiological  reasons  for  this: 
so  it  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  that  what 
has  seemed  good  to  so  many  painters  and  photo- 
graphers is  a matter  which  the  young  student 
might  profitably  bear  in  mind.  At  the  same  time 
let  him  not  blindly  follow  any  leader,  or  accept  any 
rule  of  practice  without  the  exercise  of  his  own 
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observation  and  judgment.  A moment’s  thought 
will  show  us  that  a worker  who  invariably  included 
water  in  his  landscape  pictures,  would  of  necessity 
debar  himself  from  many  desirable  subjects,  and 
also  would  I’un  great  risk  of  repeating  himself,  and 
become  not  oidy  monotonous,  but  also  what 
painters  call  “stale.” 

Lord  Maitland  wisely  holds  very  broad  and 
catholic  views  upon  matters  photographic.  For 
example,  he  uses  lenses  of  long  or  short  foci  as  the 
subject  may  demand.  Nor  does  he  tie  himself  down 
to  any  one  printing  process.  Some  of  the  originals 
from  which  our  reproductions  were  made  are 
carbon  prints,  others  platinotype,  others,  again,  are 
examples  of  gum  bichromate,  and  quite  recently 
our  artist  has  been  making  experiments  in  the 
newer  processs,  called  “oil  printing.”  He  wisely 
lays  down  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  mounting, 
framing  and  the  like,  but  deals  with  each  picture 
on  its  individual  merits. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  photographic  exhibitions, 
when  conducted  on  broad  lines,  serve  a useful 
purpose. 

He  recognises  with  regret  that  so  many  photo- 
graphers fail  to  consider  the  subject  from  the 
artistic  aspect,  and  are  content  with  a mere 
topographical  “view.”  Perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact,  that  the 
ease  with  which  photography  “of  sorts”  can  be 
practised  nowadays  has  attracted  a number  of 
workers  who  are  either  incapable  of,  or  entirely 
disinclined  to  give  to  the  pursuit,  the  earnest  and 
serious  thought  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  in  chronological  order, 
the  studies  herewith  reproduced.  These  carry  us 
over  a period  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

“Give  the  core,  Bill”  (Fig.  4)  is  a typical 
example  of  a class  of  photographic  subject  which  is, 
practically,  confined  to  English  woi  kers.  The  genre, 
or  incident  picture  will  always  find  many  admirers. 
Indeed,  one  may  say  that  the  beginning  of  photo- 
graphy as  a means  of  expression  of  ideas  was  of 
this  order.  Present-day  photographers  are  largely 
ignorant  of  the  great  debt  they  owe  to  Rejlander, 
Robinson,  Blanchard,  Mayland,  Gale,  and  a few 
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others  who  worked  in  this  direction.  The  study 
before  us  is  a valuable  lesson  in  the  important  art 
of  leaving  out,  as  much  as  possible,  those  features 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture.  The  two  chief  actors  in  this  humble 
drama  are  engrossed  with  each  other,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  camera,  while 
the  third  who  “ looks  on  ” and  therefore  ought  to 
“ see  most  of  the  game,”  has  his  head  turned  away 
from  us.  This  arrangement  often  gives  a very  effec- 
tive realistic  touch.  The  little  patch  of  strong  dark  in 
the  background,  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  tone-value  of  the  whole.  The 
hands  are  naturally  posed  and  also  aid  the  story. 
At  the  present  moment,  genre  photography  is 
somewhat  neglected,  but  doubtless  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  when  it  will  be  “ the  thing  ” to 
attempt. 

“May  on  the  Teme”  (Fig.  8).— This  picture  contains 
many  useful  hints  to  the  would-be  pictorial  photo- 
grapher. The  quiet  simplicity  of  the  subject  and 
unsensational  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  are 
features  of  value  and  importance.  The  long 
narrow  shape  suits  the  subject  particularly  well. 
The  only  point  which  seems  open  to  question  is 
the  incisive  nature  of  the  distant  sky  line  of  hills 
against  a somewhat  light  band  in  the  sky.  This, 
however,  is  a trifling  matter  among  so  very  many 
attractive  features. 

“ Here  arc  severed  lips,  etc.”  (Fig.  3). — This  is  quite 
a contrast  of  subject  and  treatment,  compared  with 
the  other  example  in  this  series.  The  ordinary 
male  mind  is  not  able  to  discriminate  between  and 
properly  name  the  various  forms  of  chiffon,  gauze, 
etc.,  but  be  the  drapery  what  it  may,  the  light  and 
delicately  graduated  effect  is  exceptionally  pleasing. 
We  here  also  see  the  value  of  a quiet  background. 
The  face  in  half  shadow  will  give  the  portrait 
photographer  a useful  hint. 

“ A Hertfordshire  Farm”  (Fig.  5). — Here  is  a scene 
which  is  emphatically  English  in  style  and  character. 
In  this  instance  we  see  our  artist  has  made  a some- 
what prominent  feature  of  the  “ bit  of  water  ” 
which  occupies  so  large  a part  of  the  foreground. 
The  sky  and  cloud  part  also  has  been  treated  with 
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considerable  freedom  and  boldness.  This  example 
shows  us  how  important  a part  may  be  played  by 
the  sky  of  a picture, 

“Afternoon”  (Fig.  1). — The  reader  will  hardly  need 
to  be  told  that  lieie  we  have  a somewhat  iincon- 
yentioiial  and  consequently  more  than  usually 
interesting  ]»icture  of  the  far-famed  Dediiam 
Bridge.  Here  again  the  long  narrow  shape  of  this 
upi  iglit  landscape  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  unusual  in 
connection  with  this  sulvject.  The  broad  massing 
of  light  and  shade  with  a preponderance  of  darks 
is  also  a feature  which  shows  a mai‘ked  degree  of 
individuality  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  use  of 
a single  tree  towering  up  against  a light  sky — so 
favourite  a device  with  Turner — is  here  employed 
with  much  success.  The  bridge,  though  not  too 
conspicuous,  rightly  occupies  the  j)osition  of  chief 
importance. 

“An  Atlantic  Roller”  (Fig.  7).^ — In  our  last  issue 
something  was  said  about  the  “oneness”  of  effect 
which  is  of  such  importance  in  forceful  work. 
Such  lei'ins  are  always  difficult  to  put  into  words; 
but  ail  example  like  this  will  convey  moie  at  a 
glance  than  a ))age  of  verbal  descrij)tion.  In  this 
picture  we  see  that  all  parts  belong  to  the  whole, 
and  that  what  we  have  is  coni[)lete  in  itself.  We 
do  not,  for  example,  need  any  figures,  or  shipping, 
or  roclvs,  or  coast  line.  The  picture  without  the 
“I’oller”  would  be  unintei'esting — or  the  “roller”  with 
a blank  or  nearly  blank  sky  would  not  seem  con- 
sistent. The  sky  and  Avater  here  represented  are 
both  suggestive  of  movement.  Sea  and  wave 
pictures,  as  a laile,  are  often  unsatisfactory  by 
reason  of  the  inteiest  being  cut  and  scattered. 
Instead  of  one  breaking  wave  the  usual  photo- 
grapher, thinking  “ the  more  the  better,”  includes 
two,  three  or  more  breaking  Avaves  at  different 
distances;  with  the  result  that  one’s  interest  skips 
from  one  to  the  other  and  we  leave  the  picture 
with  no  vivid  or  direct  impi  ession. 

“ Sons  cf  Temperance”  (Fig.  2). — In  this  instance 
the  student  Avill  at  once  see  a composition  Avhich 
dej)ends  entirely  on  its  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade  for  its  pictorial  interest.  We  might  instance 
this  picture  as  an  example  of  breadth  of  chiaroscuro. 
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It  also  exemplifies  another  of  Turner’s  favourite 
devices,  wliicli  has  been  termed  the  echo.  Thus 
the  strong-  light  breaking  through  the  dark  cloud 
finds  its  echo  or  reiietition  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  light  and  daik  horses — and  is  again  repeated 
in  the  lights  and  darks  of  tlie  water. 

“ On  the  Mallaig  Road  ” (Fig.  6).— This  brings  us 
to  the  end  of  our  series  of  very  please nt  and 
insti'uctive  studies.  Stej^  by  step  we  have  traced 
the  growing  fieedom  and  bioadening  treatment  of 
our  ai  tist.  This  last  pictuie  shows  us  an  example 
of  what  one  might  call  a photogi  aphic  sketch  ; bold, 
free  and  suggestive.  This  and  the  last  mentioned 
well  exemplify  the  saying  of  Hunt,  that  picturesque- 
ness is  a matter  of  light  and  shade. 

The  subject  itself  is  of  the  simplest  nature,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
At  first  glance  the  student  might  be  disposed  to 
pass  it  by  with  the  comment  “nothing  in  it.”  But 
a second  glance  will  em})hasise  many  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  our  last  number,  and  also 
exemplify  the  thought  that  it  is  treatment  rather 
than  subject  which  gives  us  pictorial  quality. 

This  series  of  studies  is  particularly  interesting 
and  instructiv  e as  showing  us  the  development  of 
the  artist’s  style. 

The  pictures  should  be  studied  in  the  order  that 
they  are  here  referi-ed  to  and  not  in  the  numerical 
order  of  the  reproductions. 

We  feel  well  assured  that  all  onr  readers  will 
join  us  in  desii  ing  to  express  to  Lord  Maitland 
our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  ])iacing  a folio 
of  his  work  at  our  dis})osal  and  allowing  us  to 
select  the  foregoing  for  reproduction. 
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By  HERMANN  LEA. 

PECULIAR  and  fascinating  charm 
attaches  to  the  portrayal  of  animal 
life ; but  unless  the  student  is  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  natural  zeal,  is 
patient  and  painstaking,  is  prepared 
to  give  up  a good  deal  of  time  to  the 
production  of  a perfect  result  in  the 
case  of  each  individual  subject,  I would  seriously 
advise  him  to  forego  specializing  in  Natural  History 
vv^ork  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  other,  less  exacting, 
branches. 

To  be  really  successful,  there  must  exist  a bond 
of  sympathetic  force  between  sitter  and  opei^ator. 
This  fellow-feeling  is  a faculty  only  present  in 
certain  natures,  but  doubtless  much  may  be  done 
by  cultivation.  We  notice,  for  instance,  how  dogs, 
cats,  or  horses  instinctively  shun  certain  people  ; 
such  can  scarcely  make  successful  photographers  of 
animals.  Unless  there  is  mutual  trust,  difficulties 
will  assuredly  crop  up  directly  work  is  commenced. 
^ . There  are  a few  golden  axioms 

axims.  which  are  all  of  such  importance 

that  I would  advise  their  being  committed  to 
memory  and  invariably  acted  on.  They  are : — (1) 
Patience.  Take  it  for  granted  at  the  outset  that  an 
unlimited  amount  will  be  requisite  in  nearly  every 
case,  and  that  we  must  have  a really  good  stock  to 
fall  back  on.  Good  temper  is  such  a direct  attribute 
of  patience  that  I take  it  to  be  included  naturally 
therewith.  (2)  Perseverance.  Remember  Bruce  and 
the  spider  as  an  object  lesson.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  get  a good  picture  of  the  chosen  subject,  and 
persist  until  you  obtain  it.  Hope  for  the  best, 
certainly,  but  do  not  be  disheartened  if  the  first 
attempt  prove  a failure.  Just  tiy  again.  (3) 
Readiness.  This  only  comes  after  pmctice,  but  it 
must  be  assiduously  developed.  Never  hurry,  but 
be  always  ready  to  seize  an  opportunity  when  it  is 
presented.  (4)  Observation.  Lytton  says:  “Every 
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man  who  observes  vigilantly  and  resolves  stead- 
fastly grows  unconsciously  into  a genius.”  We 
need  to  study  our  subject  carefully,  from  every 
point  of  view,  before  we  can  hope  to  do  it  justice  ; 
every  phase,  however  trivial,  merits  consideration. 
(5)  Liberality.  Be  generous,  even  to  the  verge  of 
recklessness,  in  the  matter  of  plates.  The  success 
of  an  animal  picture  depends,  just  as  does  the 
portrait  of  a human  friend,  on  expression — a most 
elusive  quality — so  do  not  grudge  six  or  a dozen 
plates  on  a good  subject,  or  one  not  likely  to 
present  itself  again.  The  writer  has  more  than  once 
exposed  three  or  four  dozen  plates  before  getting  a 
satisfactory  result. 

. The  choice  here  will  naturally 

Apparatus.  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the 
sum  to  be  expended,  so  I will  briefly  describe  such 
as  is  best  suited  to  various  purposes,  leaving  my 
readers  free  to  make  their  own  selection.  One 
thing  is  certain,  it  is  always  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
buy  good  apparatus.  A clever  worker  may  produce 
satisfactory  results  with  indifferent  or  makeshift 
tools,  but  it  is  certainly  a great  handicap  not  to 
have  the  best. 


q,.  This  is  especially  suitable  for  wild 

^ animals,  birds,  or  obj ects  that  render 

Uui\-oamera,  ^ near  approach  impracticable.  It 
consists  of  two  tubes,  within  which  two  other  tubes 
(to  which  the  lenses  are  affixed)  slide  to  and  fro, 
thus  enabling  the  adjustment  of  “focus.”  At  the 
back,  one  tube  is  fitted  with  a ground-glass  screen 
(with  hood  to  shut  out  light)  and  a magnifying  lens 
to  facilitate  sharp  focussing,  the  other  is  fitted  with 
a dark  slide  or  changing  box — preferably  the  latter, 
on  account  of  its  being  more  quickly  manipulated. 
The  tubes  converge  slightly  towards  each  other  and 
are  “ sighted  ” for  some  convenient  distance — say  ten 
yards  ; due  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  when 
an  object  is  appreciably  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  lens.  Since  the  weight  is  prohibitive,  except 
for  short  distances,  I have  designed  a light  carriage 
which  can  be  trundled  or  attached  to  a bicycle,  as 
wished.  The  lenses,  accurately  paired,  of  course, 
are  of  twenty-five  inch  focus,  and  the  size  of  plate 
is  4J  X 3J.  Fig.  10. 
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For  all  ordinary  work,  such  as 
c*  A portraits  of  animals,  friends  that 

Stand  Camera.  leisurely  posed  at  home,  life- 

size  presentments  of  insects,  etc.,  at  rest ; domestic 
animals  in  the  held,  or  bird  subjects  taken  from  a 
hiding'-xilace  or  shelter  of  some  sort,  there  is  nothing 
to  beat  a strong,  long-extension,  square  belKnvs, 
rigid  camera,  for  lenses  of  long  focus.  Half-plate 
size  camera  with  twenty-four  inches  bellows  will 
be  large  enough  ; and  as  many  subjects  will  probably 
only  require  to  be  of  quai  ter-plate  size,  the  backs 
should  be  htted  with  carriers  to  take  the  smaller 
plates.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a camera  with 
this  amount  of  i*ack-out  that  will  be  really  rigid, 
the  fault  lying,  usually,  in  the  base-board.  I have 
found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a piece  of  quarter- 
inch  well-seasoned  mahogany  of  the  same  width 
as  the  camera  and  the  same  length  when  fully 
racked  out ; a hole  is  drilled  to  pass  the  tripod 
screw  through,  and  the  board  is  inseited  lietween 
the  base  of  the  camera  and  the  tripod  head.  Figs. 
11,  12,  15. 


rp.  This  will  be  found  most  useful,  nay, 

„ ^ ^ almost  indispensable  for  certain 

Hand  Camera,  ^o  be  really 

efficient  it  should  be  of  the  twin-lens  or  reflex  type. 
The  reflex  is  perhaps  the  better  ; it  is  less  bulky  and 
therefore  less  noticeable,  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  former  without  its  drawbacks.  As  its 
name  implies,  the  image  is  reflected  on  to  a ground 
glass,  on  which  the  image  is  focussed  light  up  to 
the  moment  of  exposure ; it  also  indicates  exactly 
the  position  of  the  subject  on  the  plate.  If  made 
to  rack  out  to  double  the  orditiary  distance,  and  so 
take  lenses  of  double  the  usual  focal  length,  its 
value  will  be  immeasurably  greater.  Yet  another 
advantage  of  the  long  rack-out  arises  when  it  is 
desired  to  take  small  objects  life-size,  or  somewhat 
enlarged  ; the  complete  lens  being,  of  course,  used 
(see  Fig.  9, 13).  The  focussing  chamber  should  be 
fitted  with  a hood  to  shut  out  extraneous  light  and 
facilitate  focussing  ; a magnifying  eyepiece  will  be 
advantageous  to  those  whose  sight  is  defective  or 
who  find  a difficulty  in  focussing  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A ring  on  each  side  of  the  camera  will 
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permit  of  a carrying  strap  with  swivel  hooks  being 
instantly  fixed  or  unfastened ; this  will  leave  both 
hands  free,  and  also  tend  to  ensure  the  camera 
being  kept  rigid.  The  strap  should  be  attached  to 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  camera,  then  passed  over 
the  left  shoulder,  under  the  right  arm,  and  the  free 
end  fixed  to  the  right-hand  ring  on  the  camera.  This 
method  will  be  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  if 
the  camera  is  merely  suspended  by  a sti  ap  round 
the  neck.  Broad  webbing  is  the  best  material  to 
use  for  the  strap.  The  camera  should,  of  course,  be 
adaptable  for  use  on  a tripod. 

- Convertible  anastigmats  are  the 

ivenses.  most  useful  type  to  possess.  Flat- 

ness of  field,  superb  definition,  large  effective 
intensity,  and  the  ability  to  use  either  combination 
separately  are  their  chief  advantages.  Good  work 
can,  no  doubt,  be  done  with  the  ordinary  rapid 
rectilinear,  but  as  the  anastigmat  at  //6  will  admit 
double  the  light  of  the  R.R.  at//8,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  this  point  alone  it  vastly  excels.  Probably  many 
of  our  plates  will  be  somewhat  under-exposed,  and 
hence  rapidity  of  the  lens  is  of  great  importance. 
Lenses  should  be  used  of  considerably  longer  focus 
than  what  is  generally  advised  for  ordinary  work. 
Ten  to  twelve  inches  for  half-plate,  and  six  to  eight 
inches  for  quarter-plate  should  be  allowed — and 
even  then  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  the 
twelve-inch  lens  will  be  very  often  called  in  for  use 
with  quarter-plates.  It  is  understood  that  these 
lenses  will  be  of  the  convertible  type  ; if  not,  a focal 
length  of  at  least  half  as  long  again  should  be  chosen. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  telephoto 
lens.  I must  honestly  state  that,  in  my  own 
experience,  its  use  is  so  limited  in  practical  work 
that  it  need  not  be  seriously  considered,  although  I 
have  certainly  seen  excellent  examples  obtained  by 
this  form  of  lens.  Probably  it  requires  considerable 
experience  to  get  the  best  results.  I think  the  gun- 
camera,  though  more  bulky,  is  certainly  more 
serviceable.  Fig.  10. 

I have  mentioned  twenty-four  inches  as  the  rack- 
out  for  a half-plate  camera.  This  will  not  serve  for 
lenses  of  more  than,  say,  twenty-inch  focus ; but 
an  extending  front  to  the  camera,  or  the  lens 
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a tube  some  inches  longer  than  visual, 


Care  of  Lenses 


mounted  in 
will  meet  the  case. 

Some  amateurs  treat  their  lenses 
ill  a .shaiiiel'ul  manner.  Tlie  glass 
deteriorates  by  exposure  to  light,  becoming  less 
actinic  as  time  goes  on.  When  not  in  actual  use 
they  should  be  carefully  shielded.  Any  accumula- 
tion of  dust  or  dirt  should  be  removed  with  a camel- 
hair  brush  or  old  silk  handkerchief,  and  not  with 
the  lirst  piece  of  old  rag  that  comes  to  hand. 

..  I do  not  know  of  any  shutter  at 

^ present  on  the  market  that  fulfils 

all  our  varied  reqviirements.  The  ideal  would  be 
one  giving  exposures  ranging  from  “time”  up  to, 
say,  1/lOOOth  of  a second  ; it  should  be  absolutely 
noiseless,  free  from  all  vibration,  and  so  fitted  that 
no  movement  would  be  perceptible  from  the  position 
occupied  by  the  sitter.  So  far,  the  best  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  are  the  focal-plane  ; a simple 
flap-shutter  fitted  inside  the  camera  just  behind  the 
lens ; and  a sector-shutter  working  between  the 
combinations  of  the  lens.  Our  hand  camei*a  will  be 
best  fitted  with  a focal-plane  ; the  speed  should  be 
instantly  alterable  from  the  outside,  and  it  should 
be  capable  of  giving  exposures  from  1/lOth  second 
up  to  1/lOOOth.  In  addition,  we  shall  need  a device, 
such  as  a flap-shutter,  for  time  exposvii*es.  On  the 
stand-camera,  a flap-shvitter  will  probably  be  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other,  and  whei*e  time 
exposures  are  permissible  this  form  approximates 
to  perfection,  and  meets  the  last  three  of  the 
provisions  alluded  to  above.  For  fast  work, 
however,  we  must  have  recourse  either  to  the  focal- 
plane  or  sector  pattern. 

. - This  should  be  more  generously 

Ihc  Inpod.  adjustable  than  the  usual  pattern, 
and  it  must  be  particularly  rigid  when  extended  to 
its  greatest  height.  If  at  any  time  it  be  found 
‘necessary  to  increase  the  height,  a simple  plan  is  to 
lash  a stiff  cane  or  bamboo  to  each  leg,  and  thus  as 
it  were  place  it  on  stilts.  Portability,  though  an 
undoubted  convenience,  is  of  nothing  like  so  much 
moment  as  rigidity.  With  a heavy  camera,  and  a 
somewhat  heavy  lens,  the  usual  flexible  stand  is 
utterly  inadequate. 
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. A most  useful  adjunct  will  be  a 

T ’”^5  H A bi*iged  tripod  head  with  adjustable 
Iripod  neaa.  struts,  so  that  one  portion  can 

be  clamped  at  any  desired  an^le.'"  To  tlie  top  board 
the  camera  is  fixed  by  tlie  ordinaiy  tripod  scievv, 
while  the  lower  portion  is  attached  to  the  tri])od- 
head.  Thus  the  camera  can  be  tilted  to  any  required 
angle  downwaids,  or  can  even  look  down  on  the 
top  of  any  level  surface — a by  no  means  uncommon 
demand  in  some  circumstances. 


Plates. 


The  principal  desiderata  are  speed, 
freedom  from  the  tendency  to  fog 
when  forced  in  development,  and  absence  of 
abnormal  “ grain.”  All  fast  plates  are  moi*e  or  less 
subject  to  this  last  defect ; it  is  not  of  much  x^rac- 
tical  importance,  however,  unless  the  negatives  are 
intended  for  subsequent  enlargement,  in  which 
case  a very  marked  granular  effect  maybe  notice- 
able. A plate  of  medium  rapidity  will  serve  when 
working  in  a good  light,  but  the  advantages  of 
having  the  extra  speed  are  often  so  great,  and  the 
disadvantages — such  as  the  need  for  extra  care  in 
manipulation — are  so  slight,  that  I xu  efer  to  use  the 
fastest  plates  obtainable.  Select  a brand  that  does 
not  fog  when  bromide  is  kept  out  of  the  developer, 
also  one  that  will  stand  a quite  warm  developer 
without  frilling  (after  a preliminary  hardening 
bath  has  been  given).  For  certain  subjects,  esx)eciully 
those  which  contain  strong  colour  contrasts,  or  are  in 
themselves  of  a non-actinic  tone,isochromatic  ])lates, 
used  in  conjunction  with  a yellow  screen  of  suitable 
tint  are  a necessity.  (Strong  reds  require  a deeply 
tinted  screen,  pale  yellows  or  greens  a slightly 
tinged  one.)  All  plates  should  be  backed  to  prevent 
halation ; too  much  stress  cannot  bo  laid  on  the 
advisability  of  this  small  extra  trouble. 

t 4,  For  exhaustive  advice  on  this  sub- 

Dcvclopmcnt.  j cannot  do  better  than  refer 

my  readers  to  No.  6 of  The  Practical  Photographer.^ 
I will  merely  draw  special  attention  to  theadvisability 
of  using  a developing  formula  that  is  entirely  free 

Vide  Fi^.  53,  p.  18,  The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  12,  “ Archi- 
tectural Pliotography.” 

t Developing  and  Developers.— TVie  Practical  Photographer,  No.  6. 
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from  bromide — excepting,  of  course,  in  cases  where 
plates  are  known  to  be  grossly  over-exposed.  If 
bi'omide  is  included  the  best  chance  is  not  being 
given,  either  to  the  operator,  his  sitter,  or  to  his 
various  apparatus.  We  may  exj^ec^t  to  get  a fairly 
large  proportion  of  under-exposed  plates,  and  we 
must  give  them  every  advantage  possible  in  order 
to  secure  detail. 

p . ..  Excepting  for  really  large  Avork,  or 

p * * ^ enlargements, it  ismore satisfactory 

^ ■ to  use  a smooth  paper  reproducing 

all  detail.  Smooth  Platinotype,  Carbon,  or  matt- 
surface  P.O.P.  Avill  answer  for  all  ordinary  subjects, 
whereas  for  veiy  small  work  glossy  P.O.P.,  or 
enamel  Bromide,  is  preferable. 

* . Some  artihcial  backgrounds  will  be 

Accessories.  ^ required,  but  let  them  be  of  the 

simplest  description.  It  should  be  remembered 
when  choosing  these  that  the  object  of  a back- 
ground is  not  to  form  the  subject  for  a pretty 
picture,  but  simply  to  serve  as  a monotone.  They 
should  be  of  a variety  of  shades,  to  suit  differently 
coloured  subjects,  and  must  be  sufficiently  far  away 
from  the  sitter  to  be  out  of  focus — this  will  tend  to 
convey  “life”  to  the  chief  object,  and  make  it  stand 
out  quite  apart  from  its  surroundings.  Sheets  of 
paper  will  do  very  Avell  for  small  subjects,  the 
rough-surface  stout  papers,  now  sold  in  a variety 
of  tints  for  mounting  purposes,  are  excellent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  the  selection  of  any  special  colour  for 
a particular  subject.  Experience  alone  can  teach 
this.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
background  must  neither  match  the  colour  of  the 
sitter,  nor  differ  from  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  excessive  contrast.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  object  is  to  produce  natural  rej^re- 
sentations.  Now  many  animals,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
depend  solely  on  their  colouration  for  safety  from 
their  enemies,  and  hence  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
unduly  accentuate  contrasts  between  the  subject 
and  our  aiTificial  background  or  accessories.  Fig.  12. 

Sometimes  it  is  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
release  the  shutter  from  a distance,  as  for  instance 
when  it  is  focussed  for  some  spot  to  be  presently 
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occupied  by  a subject.  There  is  an  electric  device 
that  answers  well ; or  a long  tube,  fitted  with  an 
extra  large  ball  or  inflation  pump,  may  be  used.  A 
string  acting  directly  is  not  much  good,  the  move- 
ment being  too  easily  perceptible  by  the  sitter. 

A large  focussing  cloth  of  a rough  fabric  and 
matching  the  green  of  grass  will  be  most  useful. 
It  should  be  provided  with  a hole  through  which 
the  lens  can  protrude,  and  at  the  four  corners  there 
should  be  long  tapes  sewn,  so  that  it  can  be  securely 
attached  to  the  tripod  legs.  Thus,  when  the  camera 
is  erected,  the  cloth  will  form  a small  tent,  under 
which  the  operator  can  sit  entirely  hidden  and 
watch  his  subjects. 

p I We  now  come  to  consider  how  best 

oeneral  work  with  our  various 

Hraciical  Hints,  subjects.  First  experiments  had 
better  be  conducted  on  domestic  animals  of  a 
naturally  tractable  nature,  such  as  dogs,  horses, 
and  the  like.  The  chief  points  to  be  carried  in 
mind  are  the  maxims  already  laid  down,  together 
with  a clear  perception  as  to  our  actual  object  in 
view ; it  will  then  be  much  easier  to  arrange  a 
characteristic  pose.  Having  decided  on  the  subject, 
and  the  pose  it  shall  assume,  expend  a little  time  in 
watching  it ; if  it  is  a sti  anger  to  you,  make  friends 
with  it,  and  you  will  soon  become  aware  of  any 
peculiarities  it  may  have,  either  in  expression, 
posture,  or  the  like.  Make  mental  notes  thereof,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  them  out  in  the  portrait.  If  on 
showing  the  result  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  you 
hear  the  remark  : “ Why,  you’ve  got  him  doing  his 
favourite  trick  of  sitting  with  one  ear  up  and  one 
down,”  or  something  similar,  you  may  consider  the 
venture  a success.  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  subject,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  a human  being  ; just  the  head  only  will 
often  make  a better  picture.  Try  as  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  hackneyeif  poses,  such  as  the  kittens  in  the 
work-basket,  the  dog  sitting  up  with  a lump  of 
sugar  on  his  nose,  and  similar  banalities.  Likewise 
avoid  out-of-place  surroundings — excepting,  of 
course,  when  the  motive  of  the  picture  is  intended 
to  be  facetious.  Be  careful  to  choose  a suitable 
back-ground,  if  a natural  one  is  not  to  be  had,  and 
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see  that  aiij^  other  object  included  does  not  dominate 
ov^er  the  sitter  and  draw  the  attention  away  from 
him.  Aim  at  entii-e  simplicity.  Fii>\  11. 


. We  will  suppose  a dog  as  our 

subject.  Fii’st  look  about  for  a 
suitable  spot  in  which  to  place  him  ; this  may  be 
prefei  ably  in  the  shade.  Arrange  that  the  light 
shall  fall  on  one  side  rather  than  from  directly  in 
front.  Set  up  the  camera  so  that  the  lens  will  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a level  with  the  dog’s  eyes. 
If  an  artificial  background  is  necessary,  place  it  so 
far  behind  your  sitter  that  it  will  be  out  of  focus. 
Have  a couple  of  biscuits  in  your  pocket  to  be  used 
as  “persuaders,”  and  later,  as  a levvard.  Then  coax 
the  dog  to  take  up  the  position  chosen,  focus 
sharply  on  his  eyes,  insert  the  slide,  and  wait 
patiently  until  he  assumes  the  expression  reiiuited. 
If  you  want  him  to  look  particularly  “alive,”  let 
him  watch  you  break  a biscuit,  or  imitate  the 
modulated  buzzing  of  a fly,  an  eiisily  acquired 
accom{)lishment ; this  will  have  a far  better  effect 
than  shouting  “ rats ! ” If  he  gets  restless,  or 
refuses  to  appear  as  you  wish,  take  him  for  a short 
run  and  try  again.  As  a rule  the  entire  animal 
must  be  in  focus,  and  some  amount  of  stopping 
down  will  probably  be  needful,  but  use  as  large  an 
aperture  as  you  can,  for  the  exposure  will  probably 
be  short  and  under-exposure  means  want  of  detail. 
A good  many  people  iDrefer  to  set  out  with  a title 
for  their  picture,  and  make  everything  subservient 
to  this.  “Waiting  for  Master”  is  a favourite  one, 
and  is  generally  represented  by  a picture  of  a top 
hat,  a pair  of  gloves,  a hunting  croj),  and — a dog. 


p Cats  are  not  nearly  so  easy  to 

manage  as  dogs,  and  rarely  allow 
of  being  interfered  with  save  by  their  own  masters, 
and  not  always  then.  The  most  satisfactory  plan 
is  to  watch  until  our  subject  has  taken  up  some 
favourite  position  and  then  cautiously  approach 
with  the  camera.  Groups  of  kittens  make  delight- 
ful Christmas  cards  when  well  arranged  (the  work- 
basket  is  quite  permissible  here).  Gentle,  unhurried 
handling,  together  with  untiring  persuasion,  will 
generally  effect  its  purpose. 
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Horses. 


A horse  always  looks  best  without 
any  harness,  bridle  or  other 
trappings,  and  on  this  account  the  happiest  pictures 
are  those  obtained  when  the  animal  is  out  in  a 
field.  He  is  a difficult  subject,  and  requires  careful 
attention.  All  four  legs  must  show ; the  ears 
should  be  pointed  forwards ; the  light  must  be  at 
the  side,  and  not  in  front  or  behind  ; direct  sunlight 
is  often  advantageous,  since  it  tends  to  throw  parts 
of  the  body  into  relief  owing  to  the  shadows  cast ; 
just  a bare  expanse  of  horse  is  not  satisfactory  at 
all.  If  you  essay  him  in  the  field,  remember  that  a 
representation  of  the  animal  is  your  primary 
object,  and  do  not  confuse  this  with  a landscape 
picture  with  the  animal  merely  used  to  provide 
interest.  He  seldom  looks  at  his  best  broadside  on ; 
such  a position  tends  to  make  him  appear  flat,  just 
like  a wall,  and  there  will  be  no  indication  of  that 
“ ronndness  of  image  ” which  is  so  essential.  Do 
not  forget  that  a chestnut  or  roan  will  come  truer 
in  light  and  shade  if  an  isochromatic  plate  is  used. 
The  imitated  buzzing  of  a fly  will  rouse  and  retain 
his  interest  better  than  any  other  ruse  I know  of. 
If  you  must  take  him  in  unnatural  surroundings, 
let  these  at  least  be  comparatively  appropriate  ; 
the  background  of  a stable,  or  hayrick,  or  hedge 
will  serve.  If  the  last-named  is  selected,  however, 
see  to  it  that  the  sky  does  not  filter  through  in 
small  white  spots  and  blotches.  If  it  be  essential 
to  include  a human  figure,  let  the  said  figure  turn 
his  back  or  side,  and  look  at  anything  rather  than 
at  you  or  the  camera  ; it  is  best  on  the  whole  that 
he  look  at  the  animal ; and  rather  than  a halter  or 
stick,  let  him  hold  a carrot  or  piece  of  bread,  thus 
showing  the  reason  of  being  there  at  all. 

These  all  look  out  of  place  excepting 
when  entirely  unrestrained  and  in 
normal  surroundings.  If  the  por- 
trait of  an  individual  animal  is  required,  it  may  be 
cautiously  separated  from  the  rest  and  driven  into 
a corner  of  a field  or  yard ; or  we  may  wait  until  it 
has  of  its  own  accord  somevvhat  isolated  itself.  If 
a group  is  to  be  taken,  wait  patiently  until  the 
several  members  are  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
try  to  get  them  when  they  are  not  all  looking  in 
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the  same  direction.  Pay  attention  to  the  back- 
ground ; it  must  not  be  of  a distracting  nature. 
The  foiegi'ound,  too,  should  be  chosen  v/ith  care  ; 
and  see  that  you  get  it,  as  well  as  the  animals,  in 
sharp  focus  ; if  the  background  is  out  of  focus,  so 
niuch  the  better,  it  will  make  the  subjects  stand  out 
in  relief.  Fig.  9. 


Wild  Animals. 


All  wild  animals  are,  to  my  mind, 
indnitely  more  interesting  than 
domestic  ones  as  photographic  subjects.  Those  in- 
digenous to  our  islands  are  few  in  number,  and 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  approaching  to  close 
quarters,  will  give  the  photographer  ample  scope 
for  his  energies.  We  have  two  alternatives  : either 
we  can  go  to  our  subjects,  or  bring  them  to  us. 
The  former  plan  is  more  commendable  when 
possible,  since  we  get  them  in  their  natural  haunts 
and  with  normal  surroundings.  Some  sort  of  screen 
or  shelter  will  be  necessary,  and  even  then  we  may 
have  to  wait  hours  for  our  chance.  Fig.  13. 

..  Several  different  forms  of  shelter 

anei  ers.  have  been  devised  and  described. 

Those  which  I have  found  to  serve  the  purpose  best 
are  the  artificial  tree-trunk,  the  artificial  cow,  and 
the  rubbish-heap.  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  lead 
a steady  old  horse  by  a bridle,  keeping  him  carefully 
between  you  and  your  quarry.  I have  in  this  way 
got  to  close  quarters  with  hares  and  other  wild 
creatures  ; the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  keep 
to  leeward,  so  that  they  do  not  scent  you.  Wild 
rabbits  are  comparatively  easy  subjects,  and  can 
be  secured  by  taking  up  one’s  stand  within  range 
of  a “bury”  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
and  waiting  until  they  come  out  to  feed.  I have 
several  negatives  of  rabbits  that  were  taken  in 
this  manner  about  6 a.m.  on  a summer  morning. 
Squirrels  are  more  difficult  on  account  of  their  fond- 
ness for  thick  growth,  but  I have  obtained  fairly  good 
results  by  first  locating  a “drey”  containing  young, 
placed  not  too  high  up,  and  waiting  until  the 
mother  put  in  an  appearance.  With  such  subjects 
as  these,  the  gun-camera  is  invaluable.  The  only 
plan  without  it  is  to  rig  up  the  camera  and  cover  it 
with  branches  or  ferns,  focussing  on  a spot  which 
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you  noticed  the  animal  to  have  occupied ; then 
hiding  yourself  in  such  a position  tliat  you  can  see 
what  goes  on,  you  release  the  shutter,  either  by 
tube  and  ball  or  electric  device. 

_ With  the  smaller  mammals,  such 

1 raps.  rats,  mice,  stoats,  etc.,  it  is  almost 

imperative  to  catch  them  and  bring  them  home  to 
be  posed.  Dormice  and  woodmice  can  be  found  in 
their  nests,  other  varieties  can  be  caught  by  hand, 
or  in  a trap  ; the  ordinary  penny  mouse  trap 
answers  very  well,  but  let  it  rather  be  the  two- 
penny one  which  is  larger  and  hence  more  comfort- 
able for  the  captive.  A box  trap,  made  to  act  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  “ figure  of  four  ” or  “ brick 
trap”  is  likewise  efficient.  Having  secured  a desired 
specimen,  the  next  thing  is  to  induce  him  to  pose. 
A well-known  expert  uses  a large  packing-case  with 
glass  sides  and  top  ; at  one  end  is  placed  a suitable 
back-ground,  the  other  has  a hole  cut  in  it  to 
accommodate  the  lens,  and  appropriate  “ access- 
ories ” ar  e placed  on  the  floor  ; some  of  his  results 
obtained  in  this  way  fully  justify  the  trouble  taken. 
An  alternative  is  to  keep  the  captive  prisoner  until 
sufficiently  tame  to  handle  without  fear  (on  the 
animal’s  part !),  when  it  may  be  induced  to  pose  as 
desired.  Please  do  not  forget  that  the  animal  is 
your  guest,  and  that  ordinary  laws  of  hospitality 
demand  its  being  set  free  after  it  has  served  your 
purpose  ; also  that  animals  lequire  water  as  well 
as  food.  They  should  be  caught  only  in  the  autumn 
or  winter ; otherwise  we  may,  by  catching  the 
parents,  leave  nestsful  of  babies  to  slowly  starve  to 
death.  Fig.  13. 

, A . I By  this  I mean  animals  confined  in 
Wild  Animals  Zoological  Gardens.  The 

in  ap  ivi  y.  usual  results  of  this  class  of  work, 
though  perhaps  excellent  in  their  rendering  of 
technical  details, are  very  seldom  satisfactory,  owing 
to  an  aspect,  either  of  fear  or  rage,  which  is  nearly 
always  observable.  There  need  be  little  surprise 
that  this  unfortunate  expression  is  so  general, 
seeing  that  their  environment  is  in  itself  unfortun- 
ate. Some  of  the  photographs  of  the  semi-tame 
beasts  are  passable,  but  most  of  the  really  wild 
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ones,  such  as  the  carnivorce,  haunt  one  with  their 
appealing  looks  of  wretchedness.  A hand  camera 
and  exti*a-rapid  plates  ai-e  advisable  when  this  class 
of  work  is  to  be  taken  up. 

Here  we  have  great  wealth  of 
photographic  rnateiial  with  mani- 
fold possibilities.  We  may  strive  for  scientific 
rendei'ing,  such  as  form,  markings,  characteristics  ; 
we  may  use  them  ar;  material  for  decorative  work, 


Wild  EirdvS. 


for  Greeting  cards  and  the  like;  or  we  may  essay 
a collection  of  different  varieties,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  badly-stuffed,  glass-cased  travesty 
which  so  often  does  duty  in  a collection.  Birds  are 
easily  encouraged  to  frequent  certain  sjjots  by 
consistent  feeding,  especially  during  hard  weather. 
If  the  food  is  placed  in  a box  supported  on  a pole 
near  to  a window,  we  can  get  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  photograxDh  them  from  inside,  focussing  on  a twig 
or  perch  placed  near  the  b(!)x  at  a convenient  height 
and  on  which  they  will  readily  alight ; if  the  natural 
background  is  unsuitable,  a sheet  or  blanket  can  be 
fixed  up  some  distance  behind  the  twig,  and  answers 
admirably.  Ground-feeding  birds,  such  as  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  etc.,  can  be  enticed  with  apples,  potatoes, 
or  lumps  of  bread,  the  camera  being  placed  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  baits  and  operated  from 
inside  the  window  or  from  behind  a shelter.  The  old 
birds  feeding  their  young  make  intei’esting  studies. 
After  locating  the  nest  wait  until  the  young  birds  are 
nearly  fledged,  as  then  the  parent  birds  are  less 
likely  to  resent  our  af)proach.  If  they  appear  at 
all  shy,  a box  fastened  to  a stick — thus  simulating 
a camera — should  be  placed  somewhere  near  the 
nest  and  gi-adually  moved  closer  until  within  a 
suitable  distance,  when  the  camera  is  substituted ; 
or  an  artificial  tree-trunk,  sufficiently  roomy  to 
contain  the  camera  and  the  operator,  is  cautiously 
placed  in  position.  Very  often  time  exposures  can 
be  given,  and  although  a certain  number  of  plates 
may  he  wasted  owing  to  movement,  yet  when  we  do 
get  one  right  it  will  be  fully  exposed  and  full  of  all 
detail.  Groups  of  young  birds  make  excellent 
subjects  for  Christmas  cards  or  other  decorative 
designs.  When  fully  fledged,  but  just  one  day  or 
two  before  they  can  actually  fly,  they  should  be 
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gently  removed  from  the  nest  and  stationed  on  a 
branch  or  other  support,  armnged  close  by.  (Fig. 
14.)  It  is  better  to  have  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to 
help  in  this  matter,  for  if  they  once  flutter  off  it  is 
most  difficult  to  gather  them  together  again. 

A R*  W f d'hough  not  perhaps  strictly  speak- 
A Bird  s IMest.  animal  photograph,  it  is  so 

closely  connected  with  our  subject  as  to  warrant 
inclusion,  and  will  be  found  to  be  interesting  work. 
Nearly  all  eggs  have  some  colour,  and  isochromatic 
plates  with  a colour  screen  must  be  used  to  render 
them  at  all  correctly.  Take  care  to  get  sufficient 
surroundings  to  the  nest  to  show  the  character  of 
the  site  chosen.  Removing  the  nest  and  its  con- 
tents and  photograi)hing  it  on  a table  indoors  is 
neither  needful  nor  pleasing  ; it  should  always  be 
taken  in  situ. 


Reptiles. 


Snakes,  lizards,  frogs  and  toads  all 
make  good  subjects,  and  can  usually 
be  taken  in  normal  environment.  On  a hot,  sunny 
day  in  early  spring  we  may  expect  to  find  lizards 
and  slow-worms  basking  on  the  sandy  banks  of  a 
heath,  while  if  we  go  to  a wood  we  shall  probably 
find  adders  and  grass-snakes.  They  are  all  extremely 
wary,  and  great  caution  must  be  exercised  if  we 
are  to  get  within  range.  A snake  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  get  in  proper  focus  when  on  the  flat 
ground,  but  if  the  camera  is  held  high,  with  the 
lens  pointing  downwards,  it  will  be  found  much 
more  simple  ; there  is  no  need  to  bother  about  the 
swing-back,  the  distortion  is  not  noticeable  and  is 
moreover  of  small  accqunt.  If  we  prefer  to  catch 
our  subjects  and  convey  them  home,  we  must  be 
careful  to  only  include  such  accessories  as  are  quite 
in  keeping.  They  generally  sit  best  when  out  of 
direct  sunlight;  this,  too,  tends  to  prevent  harsh 
contrasts. 


p.  , In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 

^ ■ photographs  of  fish,  it  is  essential 

to  catch  the  specimens  required  and  pose  them^  or, 
rather,  let  them  pose  themselves,  in  an  artificial 
tank.  A worker  who  has  exhibited  some  excellent 
examples  in  this  direction,  advises  a narrow  tank 
made  of  extremely  thin  glass.  The  ends  are  formed 
of  pieces  of  wood,  furnished  with  a deeply-cut 
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groove  in  which  the  glasses  slide.  They  are 
separated  the  requisite  width  by  insei’ting  between 
them  ])art  ot*  an  inner  tyre  tube,  tiie  valve  at 
tlie  bottom,  pointing  downwards,  and  the  two  free 
ends  being  tied  tightly  with  string  or  wire.  The 
width  of  tlie  tank  is  thus  readily  adjustable  by 
inflating  the  tube  with  more  or  less  aii-,  a wedge 
inserted  between  the  glass  and  the  rabbet  of  the 
uprights  serving  to  keep  it  in  its  ])lace  when  any- 
thing narrower  than  the  whole  width  of  the  groove 
is  required.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  include 
only  sLicli  weeds  or  vegetable  growths  as  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  same  pond  or  sti-eam  from  which 
the  fish  were  procured ; anything  approaching 
incongruity  in  natural  histoiy  woi*k  must  be 
studiously  avoided.  Fish  require  the  most  delicate 
handling,  and  must  not  be  confined  for  long  at  a 
time  in  the  tank,  unless  the  Avater  is  frequently 
changed.  Certain  attempts  have  been  made  to 
photograph  hsli  under  water,  using  a powerful  arc 
lamp  as  illumiuant — but  this  Avill  probably  be 
outside  the  scope  of  the  average  photographer. 
Occasionally,  in  veiy  cleai-,  shallow  Avater,  and  a 
strong  actinic  light,  something  may  be  done.  The 
light  can  be  somewhat  intensified  by  reflecting 
sunlight  from  a large  mirror  held  at  the  proper 
angle,  but  the  employment  of  an  artificial  tank, 
such  as  that  described  above,  is  practically  the  only 
method  that  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Here  we  have  a very  wide  subject, 
admitting  of  different  modes  of 
treatment.  We  may  essay  stalking  the  quarry  as 
it  sits  on  a flower  imbibing  nectar ; or  we  may 
first  catch  it  in  a net  and  bring  it  home  in  a box. 
Yet  another  plan  is  to  kill  the  insect  and  pose  it  as 
realistically  as  may  be ; but  this  method  is,  I think, 
objectionable  from  tAvo  points  of  view  : it  seems  a 
shame  to  deprive  the  creature  of  its  brief  existence, 
and  the  results  seldom  look  quite  true  to  nature  ; 
moreover  it  is,  properly  speaking,  still-life  work. 
Fig.  12. 

„ It  will  be  found  very  interesting, 

DUiteriliPS.  exciting,  to  take  our 

reflex  camera  and  endeavour  to  creep  within  shoot- 
ing distance  of  some  gaudy  insect  poised  on  its 
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perch.  Most  butterflies  possess  a large  proportion 
of  colour,  and  isochromatic  plates  must  be  used.  A 
fairly  long  exposure  is  generally  possible,  say  y^o^h 
second,  so  we  can  be  pretty  certain  of  getting  fully 
exposed  plates,  even  with  a screen  of  moderately 
deep  colour.  If,  however,  we  elect  to  catch  our 
subject  and  bring  it  home,  we  shall  probably  get  a 
better  picture.  Failing  a proper  studio  in  which 
the  light  can  be  regulated  at  will,  we  must  use  a 
room  with  two  windows,  one  at  right-angles  to  the 
other ; then  if  a table  is  drawn  up  somewhere 
between  the  two  lights  we  shall  find  the  lighting 
can  be  controlled  to  almost  any  desired  extent. 
On  the  table  is  placed  a bottle  containing  sand,  and 
in  this  is  held  the  flower  or  grass  or  twig  on  which 
the  insect  is  to  sit.  Only  such  a flower  as  the  insect 
sits  on  naturally  when  at  laige  must  be  selected, 
and  curiously  enough  it  is  seldom  found  to  be  of 
the  same  variety  as  that  whereon  the  caterpillar  of 
that  paiticular  variety  feeds.  A trace  of  honey 
smeared  on  the  spot  which  the  insect  is  to  occupy 
will  often  claim  its  attention  and  induce  it  to  sit 
quietly.  Behind  the  flower  is  placed  some  sort  of 
background,  a perfectly  plain  one  pieferably,  and 
of  a colour  that  will  show  up  the  subject  without 
giving  too  harsh  a contrast.  The  best  sitters  are 
those  that  have  been  reared  from  the  chrysalis  and 
have  never  known  the  joys  of  freedom ; they 
should  be  posed  as  soon  as  ever  their  wings 
are  fully  expanded.  A fractious  sitter  can  some- 
times be  rendered  more  amenable  by  being  shut 
into  a dark  box  for  a few  minutes ; it  will  then 
generally  sit  quietly  when  placed  on  its  perch.  It 
is  well  to  have  at  hand  a selection  of  dried  grasses, 
twigs,  pieces  of  bark,  moss,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  we  can 
at  once  obtain  a perch  to  suit  our  purpose.  I have 
very  seldom  been  able  to  get  a butterfly  to  expand 
its  wings  when  posed,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a 
specimen  that  has  been  reared ; then,  if  the  perch 
is  gently  moved  until  a ray  of  sunlight  touches  the 
insect,  it  will  stretch  its  wings  ready  for  flight,  but 
we  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  exposure  at  any 
instant,  for  it  will  not  pose  thus  for  long. 

An  excellent  plan  with  some  unmanageable  speci- 
mens is  to  take  them  into  the  dark-room  and  there 
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Caterpillars. 


Beetles. 


pose  them  on  their  perch.  In  the  dark  they  will 
usually  I'emain  still,  and  the  exposure  can  be  made 
with  some  liashlight  i30wder  or  magnesimn  i-ibbon, 
cai-e  being  taken  to  modify  the  iiarsh  contrasts 
usually  present  with  this  class  of  illumination. 

^ . Most  moths,  being  night  fliers,  can 

® only  be  photogi  aphed  when  at  rest 

on  the  bark  of  a tree,  or  when  posed  in  the  studio, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  show  them  witli  their 
wings  expanded.  Our  aim,  there  1‘oi'e,  sliould  be  to 
show  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  variety 
to  tiie  best  advantage.  A series  of  photographs, 
depicting  the  insect  in  all  its  stages,  is  intei  esting 
and  also  valuable  from  a scientific  point  of  view. 

These  ai  e comparatively  easy  sub- 
jects and  form  interesting  models, 
but  we  must  always  take  pains  to  pose  them  only 
upon  such  plants  as  they  naturally  feed  on.  There 
is  great  variety  of  colour  in  some  of  them,  and 
isochromatic  plates  must  be  used.  Fig.  12. 

The  larger  beetles  pose  well.  They 
need  precisely  the  same  treatment 
as  other  insects,  excepting  that  the}"  can  be  operated 
on  out  of  doors  in  better  light.  Since  their  hard 
shiny  wings  naturally  reflect  strongly,  w^e  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  getting  harsh  contrasts.  A liberal 
exposure  and  a diluted  developer  will  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

To  get  at  all  adequate  representa- 
tions of  the  smaller  insects  a photo- 
micrographic  outfit  is  necessaiy,  but  as  this  is  a 
subject  in  itself,*  I will  only  refer  to  it  in  passing. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  enlarge  directly  in 
the  camera  by  using  a short-focus  lens  and  racking 
out  the  bellows  to  their  longest  extension. 

Unless  we  are  striving  solely 
for  scientific  accuracy  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  work  to  scale,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  size  the 
original  is,  and  therefore  whenever  circumstances 
permit  it  is  just  as  well  to  measure  the  insect  and 
place  the  camera  so  that  we  get  an  image  of  the 
same  size  on  the  focussing  screen. 


Small  Insects. 


Concluding 

Remarks. 


Vide  future  number  on  Photo-micrography. 
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Judging 

Distances. 


By  REV.  A.  LEIGH  BARKER. 

TALKING  and  hunting  are  the  privileges 
of  the  few,  the  Zoo  is  open  to  all.  It  is 
the  only  chance  many  workers  have,  or 
are  likely  to  have,  of  making  studies  of 
' other  than  domestic  animals.  Therefore 

Lrf:^J  it  is  not  surprising  that  innumei-able 
cameras  of  every  description  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  gai'dens.  What  is  more  surprising  is 
the  small  number  of  results  worth  looking  at,  that 
are  ever  produced  by  all  these  cameras. 

A large  proportion  of  these  un- 
fortunate failures  may  be  set  down 
to  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  dis- 
tance of  any  near  object.  This  is  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  in  all  hand  camera  work,  but  it 
becomes  specially  formidable  in  making  animal 
studies.  Inside  the  gardens  there  will  be  very  few 
cases  in  which  it  is  safe  to  set  the  lens  at  infinity. 
Most  of  the  exposures  will  be  made  on  subjects 
varying  in  distance  from  6 to  20  feet,  while  at  the 
same  time  a large  aperture  will  usually  have  to  be 
employed,  if  the  exposure  is  to  be  rapid  enough  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  movement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances extreme  accuracy  is  required  in  estimating 
the  distance  ; for,  however  artistic  a landscape  in  a 
state  of  diffusion  may  be,  a fuzzy  picture  of  an 
animal  is  of  no  value  at  all.  Fig.  23. 

Another  prolific  source  of  plate 
wasting  is  to  be  found  in  the  choice 
of  unsuitable  subjects,  such  as  animals  in  small 
dark  dens  and  cages,  or  indoor  houses.  In  some  of 
the  enclosures  groups  of  deer,  sheep,  or  birds,  offer 
very  tempting  subjects,  and  no  doubt  charming 
results  can  be  obtained  from  them;  but  if  the 
animals  themselves  are  to  be  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  picture,  and  not  mere  incidents  in  a landscape, 
then  each  separate  member  of  the  group  will  have 
to  be  studied  and  posed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
effect ; and  whatever  difficulties  arise  in  taking  a 
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single  figure,  they  are  multiplied  by  precisely  the 
number  of  creatures  included  in  such  a group, 
p But  the  great  crux  with  most 

amateur  animal  photographers  is 
the  need  of  unlimited  patience.  Even  in  the  Zoo, 
wliere  our  subject  is  caged  before  us,  it  may  often 
be  necessary  to  wait  and  watch  for  an  hour,  before 
it  assumes  the  desired  attitude  in  a suitable  part  of 
its  cage.  The  hour  will  not  be  wasted  and  a dozen 
plates  will  not  be  wasted  if  a really  successful 
picture  is  made  in  the  end ; but  time  and 
plates  are  thrown  away  alike  by  hurrying  from 
cage  to  cage  and  snapshotting  at  random. 

Any  animal  that  is  worth  a plate  is  worth  watch- 
ing before  the  plate  is  exposed.  As  a general  rule 
the  longer  the  period  of  watching  the  better  the 
eventual  portrait.  Moreover  the  photograph  is  not 
everything ; there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  by  in- 
telligently watching  the  creature  itself,  than  from 
any  picture  one  may  make  of  it.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  be  hurried  or  bustled  by  a friend,  or  a 
keeper,  or  anyone  else.  Never  press  the  button 
until  quite  satisfied  that  the  attitude  and 
expression  are  not  likely  to  be  improved  upon. 
Photography  of  animals  in  confinement  offers  just 
this  one  advantage  over  all  stalking  methods,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  haste,  and  no  excuse  for 
flurry. 

rp-  p The  most  efficient  camera  for 

ine  L/amera.  animal  work  of  every  description 
is  one  on  the  reflex  principle,  possessed  of  a long 
extension.  This  at  once  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  distance,  and  will  allow  the  use  of 
the  single  combination  of  the  lens,  which,  if  it 
works  at  a fairly  large  aperture,  will  prove 
extremely  useful.  Failing  this,  the  next  best 
apparatus  is  a small  camera  with  the  lens  pro- 
jecting in  front,  so  that  it  may  be  thrust  between 
bars  when  need  arises ; the  lens  in  this  case  may 
be  set  at  “ fixed  focus,”  and  should  not  be  of  more 
than  5 inches  focal  length.  This  will  answer  well 
enough  for  large  animals,  and  the  negatives  can  be 
enlarged  if  desirable ; but  for  birds  and  small 
animals  a focussing  camera  becomes  almost  a 
necessity. 
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^ , It  is  a great  thing  to  make  friends 

Keeper  s with  the  Keepers.  They  will  usually 

Assistance.  found  ready  enough  to  help 

anyone  who  shows  that  he  really  takes  an  interest 
in  their  charges,  and  with  their  help  it  is  wonderful 
how  some  refractory  subjects  can  sometimes  be 
made  to  pose.  Satisfactory  work  on  the  lions  and 
tigers  in  their  outdoor  cages  at  Regent’s  Park  is 
almost  hopeless  without  the  assistance  of  a keeper, 
and  a chair  to  stand  on. 

D KT  The  bars  and  wire  fronts  of  cages 

Bars.  Netting.  obstacle  if 

only  one  can  get  close  up  to  them.  Of  course  they 
must  not  appear  in  the  photograph,  but  it  is  usually 
possible  either  to  point  the  lens  through  the  bars, 
or  to  hold  it  right  up  against  an  aperture  in  the 
wire  netting,  so  that  no  trace  of  either  is  seen. 
Until  an  actual  trial  has  been  made,  one  does  not 
realize  how  easily  an  unbroken  view  may  be 
secured  even  through  close  mesh  wire  netting.  In 
the  case  of  savage  animals  photography  through 
the  bars  becomes  a somewhat  risky  proceeding,  and 
the  help  of  the  keeper  had  better  be  asked. 

rp.  The  question  of  the  bars,  fences, 

« . and  sheds  which  too  often  appear 

ac  groun  . background  is  quite  another 

matter.  In  many  cases,  especially  if  using  an 
ordinary  hand  camera,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  put  up  with  them,  unbeauteous  as  they  are. 
If  a long-focus  lens  is  being  used  on  a reflector  or 
stand  camera,  something  can  be  done  by  getting 
the  animal  out  into  the  middle  of  the  cage  or  yard, 
and  throwing  the  whole  of  the  background  out  of 
focus  ; but  to  be  successful  this  needs  to  be  skilfully 
managed. 

I . ....  Zoo  photography  has  its  limita- 

imi  a ions.  tions,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  take 

photographs  of  large  animals  in  captivity  and  to 
make  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  taken  in  their 
wild  haunts.  Therefore  it  is  as  well  to  recognise 
the  fact,  and  not  attempt  the  impossible. 
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Notes  Oft  Animal  Photography. 

By  FRANK  E.  ROOFE. 

Y first  few  notes  are  connected  with 
camera  work  in  the  “ Zoo.”  In  the 
monkey  house,  on  a bl  ight  day,  some 
excellent  work  can  be  done  here  when 
there  are  not  many  people  present,  pro- 
vided one  has  sufficient  patience.  In 
addition  to  the  bars  of  the  cages,  there 
is  also  some  wire  netting.  Probably  it  will  surprise 
some  camera  workers  to  hear  that  photographs  can 
be  taken  without  the  least  sign  of  this  netting 
showing  even  though  one  of  the  wires  should  come 
right  across  the  front  of  the  lens  ; but  two  things 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  the  lens  itself 
must  be  quite  close  up  to  the  wire  and  a large  stop 
must  be  used. 

Tlie  study  of  a monkey  (Fig.  18)  was  taken  in  this 
way,  a very  rapid  plate  being  used  with  a lens 
aperture  of  F/6  and  an  exposure  of  half  a second. 

Eagles  and  Vultures  make  some  very  interesting 
photographs,  especially  if  the  “arched  recess,” 
which  is  in  nearly  every  cage,  be  used  as  the  back- 
ground for  the  bird.  If  possible  borrow  a chair 
from  the  attendant,  otherwise  the  position  of  the 
bird  will  be  too  high  in  relation  to  the  small  extent 
of  background  at  our  disposal.  If  no  chair  can  be 
found,  the  difficulty  can  be  got  over  in  the  following 
manner,  which  will  also  be  found  very  useful  in 
landscape  work  if  a hedge  or  high  wall  happen  to 
obstruct  our  view  in  the  foreground  : — Hold  the 
camera  upside  down  with  both  hands  high  over  the 
head,  and  look  upwards  into  the  finder,  and  if  the 
shutter  is  one  with  a pneumatic  release  hold  the 
ball  in  your  mouth  and  at  the  right  moment  give  it 
a “ bite.”  This  leaves  both  hands  free  to  hold  the 
camera  steady.  Fig.  17. 

The  exposure  necessary  for  tliese  birds  is  much 
longer  than  a novice  at  this  work  would  imagine. 
With  a rapid  plate  (preferably  Orthochroma  tic) 
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and  stop  F 8,  about  to  J of  a second  in  a good 
light  is  required.  Sunlight,  as  a rule,  should 
be  avoided,  especially  Avhen  shining  full  on  to  the 
bird,  as  the  shadoAVS  of  the  bars  will  then  cause 
very  unsightly  inarks,  but  sometiuies  a strong  side 
lighting  can  be  negotiated  successfully  without  this 
defect  being  apparent. 

The  study  of  “ Ra]3 pell’s  vulture  ” (Fig.  17)  was 
taken  in  June,  blight  sunlight,  about  2 p.in.,  on 
Flashlight  plate,  F/8,  exposure  \ second.  Develoyier, 
pyro-soda.  A noiseless  shutter  is  almost  essential 
for  this  work. 

Dozens  of  times  have  I seen  these  birds  turn  their 
heads  like  a flash  of  lightning  the  instant  the 
shutter  is  released,  if  that  shutter  1ms  been  one  of 
the  roller-blind  pattern. 

Now  for  a few  hints  connected  with  farmyard 
and  field  work. 

Sheep  lend  themseh^es  most  pictorially  to  the 
photographer,  although  they  are  very  timid  animals, 
and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  any- 
thing but  turn  their  backs  towards  you. 

One  must  not  expect  to  walk  straight  into  a field 
where  sheep  are  grazing  and  get  a good  picture  at 
once,  for  more  often  than  not  they  will  turn  tail 
and  run  away.  It  is  best  to  creep  up  very  stealthily 
toAvards  them  so  that  3"our  moA^ements  are  haixlly 
perceptible,  and  if  they  show  the  least  sign  of  fright 
don’t  attempt  to  run  after  them,  but  keep  perfectly 
still,  and  after  a short  interval  try  again. 

When  they  once  realise  that  you  mean  them  no 
harm  they  will  often  let  you  walk  in  and  out  among 
them  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  should  not  mind 
spending  half  an  hour  or  so  in  making  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  to  have  with  you 
is  a dog,  but  it  must  be  held  in  leash  by  a friend. 
Sheep  will  run  aAvay  from  a dog  which  is  loose, 
but  will  generally  stand  and  “face  round”  as  long 
as  it  is  held,  and  after  a while  they  Avill  resume 
grazing,  still  with  one  eye  looking  after  the  dog. 

The  best  camera  for  this  kind  of  work  is,  I think, 
a hand  camera  of  the  “twin-lens”  type,  Avith  Avhich 
the  focussing  can  be  done  on  a full-size  finder  right 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  exposure. 
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The  lens  should  be  one  of  fairly  long  focus  so  as 
to  avoid  distortion  or  foreshortening.  A good 
form  of  finder  for  an  ordinary  hand  camera  is  one 
of  the  “ look  through  ” pattern  held  on  a level  with 
the  eye ; every  little  detail  can  be  watched  quite 
plainly  with  this  finder,  which  is  not  possible  with 
V the  ordinary  ground  glass  finder.  The  shutter  I 
prefer  for  this  work  is  a “focal-plane,”  as  this 
permits  of  a considerably  shorter  exposure  being 
given  to  secure  a fully  exposed  plate,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, the  shutter  need  not  be  worked  faster,  but 
a smaller  stop  may  be  used  in  the  lens,  and  a photo- 
grapher who  has  difficulty  in  estimating  the  distance 
of  near  objects  will  hnd  this  help  him  in  securing 
his  chief  objects  in  sharp  focus. 

I should  not  advise  the  use  of  a stand  camera  for 
animal  work  in  the  field  if  a hand  Cciinera  can  be 
employed  ; although  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  successful  pictures  with  the  former,  and 
without  any  finder. 

An  example  of  work  done  in  this  way  is  shown 
in  a flock  of  sheep  entitled  “ Going  home  ; a dusty 
road.”  Fig.  16. 

I knew  that  these  sheep  were  driven  home  every 
afternoon  from  their  grazing  ground  through  a 
certain  gate  ; so  getting  to  the  spot  a little  before 
the  regular  time  of  their  home-going,  the  camera 
was  set  up  and  the  dark  background  arranged  so  as 
to  show  up  the  dust.  Then  the  ground  over  which 
the  sheep  would  pass  was  focussed  as  sharply  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  careful  note  was 
taken  of  some  object  which  came  nearly  on  the 
left-hand  edge  of  the  ground  glass  {i.e.  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  picture),  then  I knew  that  when 
the  sheep  had  got  just  past  this  object  they  would 
be  in  the  position  desired. 

Cattle,  as  a rule,  do  not  make  such  nice  pictures 
as  sheep,  although  they  are  not  nearly  so  difficult 
to  get  at. 

A good  time  to  photograph  them  is  just  before 
“ Milking-time,”  when  they  usually  wait  about 
lazily  in  small  groups,  which  often  form  agreeable 
compositions.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
grazing,  a cow’s  tail  is  nearly  always  on  the  move, 
and,  if  possible,  a lull  in  the  “ swish  ” should  be 
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waited  for ; otherwise  the  shutter  must  be  worked 
quickly  to  secure  the  tails  sharp,  with  the  result 
that  some  very  ugly  effects  may  be  obtained  of  the 
tails  sticking  out  at  all  angles. 

Orthochromatic  plates  and,  if  possible,  a light 
yellow  screen  should  be  used  to  secure  the  best 
rendering  of  the  beautiful  shades  of  fawn  colour 
and  brown. 

When  taking  photographs  of  single  animals 
endeavour  to  get  them  into  such  a position  as  to 
show  off  their  good  “points”  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  the  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  dark  a 
background  of  rather  a lighter  shade  should  be 
selected,  and  vice  versa.  This  background  should 
be  as  plain  as  possible,  and  if  a plain  one  cannot 
be  found  and  one  has  to  make  use  of  a brick  wall 
or  something  of  that  kind,  then  throw  it  out  of 
focus  as  much  as  possible  by  using  the  lens  at  a 
large  aperture. 

In  photographing,  say,  a horse  or  dog  standing 
up,  make  sure  that  all  four  legs  show  distinctly. 

Cats  or  other  small  pets  may  be  placed  on  a table 
covered  with  a plain  cloth,  either  darker  or  lighter 
in  tone  than  the  subject  itself ; and,  so  as  not  to 
tire  the  “ sitter  ” while  you  are  focussing,  etc.,  try 
and  arrange  all  this  beforehand  by  focussing  on 
some  object  placed  in  the  position  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  the  animal. 

The  camera  is  best  used  on  a tripod  for  this  work, 
as  one  can  then  keep  his  hand  on  the  shutter 
release  and  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal ; moreover,  with  a hand 
camera  one  is  apt  to  step  backwards  or  forwards 
without  thinking,  and  when  working  at  such  close 
quarters  this  is  likely  to  result  in  the  negative 
being  out  of  focus,  especially  when  using  large  stops 
to  shorten  the  exposure  through  fear  of  movement 
in  the  subject. 

Dogs  which  are  generally  kept  chained  up  should 
be  let  loose  some  considerable  time  before  being 
photographed,  as  they  usually  race  about  when 
first  unchained  and  get  out  of  breath,  making  it 
difficult  to  do  anything  with  them  while  they  are 
panting. 
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The  Portraiture  of  Animals. 
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By  WALTER  SELF. 

OT  only  is  this  branch  of  photography 
full  of  excitement,  interest,  and  a good 
test  of  one’s  patience,  l3iit  also  it 
necessitates  opeii-air  exei*(dse,  which 
is  benelicial  and  invigorating  to  both 
mind  and  body.  So  much  has  been  said 
upon  the  choice  of  appai’atus  for  this 
particular  kind  of  work  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  a hand  camera  fitted  wuth  a 
lens  of  large  aperture  and  a silent  shutter  is  pre- 
fei-able — the  latter  at  times  beijig  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  is  recorded  that  an  ancient  cookery 
book,  says  “ First  catch  your  hare — then  cook  it,” 
and  so  with  animal  photography,  lind  the  subjects, 
and  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  surroundings  are 
in  harmony  and  picturesque,  proceed  to  take  the 
photograph.  Patience  is  required, as  also  are  prompt- 
ness and  silence.  A moment’s  hesitation  and  the 
pictui  e may  be  lost ; with  flurry  and  bustle  the 
animal  may  be  disturbed.  Do  not  be  over  eager  to 
make  the  exposure  if  the  supply  of  plates  be  run- 
ning short,  for  it  is  a common  experience  to  find  that 
after  one’s  plates  have  been  used  the  subject  has 
assumed  a favourable  position. 

Horses,  when  grazing,  are  very  difficult  to  photo- 
graph satisfactorily^  being  usually  somewhat  fiisky 
and  often  rough  and  untidy  in  appearance,  but 
when  at  work,  either  in  the  wagon,  in  the  field,  or 
at  rest  when  the  day’s  work  is  done,  many  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves  for  making  pleasing 
pictures. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  are  perhaps  more  sought  after 
by  the  photographer  than  any  other  animals,  and 
thei’e  is  certainly  a charm  and  grace  associated 
with  these  quiet  timid  creatures.  It  is  generally 
far  more  satisfactory  to  select  a small  detached 
group  than  to  attempt  to  include  a whole  flock, 
though  the  latter  in  certain  instances  may  prove 
desirable.  The  time  of  year  should  be  chosen  when 
the  sheep  are  in  full  wool,  for  they  are  dejected- 
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looking  objects  when  robbed  of  their  fleece.  Shear- 
ing-time is  productive  of  many  good  subjects. 

Deer  when  sufficiently  tame  to  approach,  make 
first-rate  subjects,  and  photographers  who  can  con- 
veniently visit  Greenwich  Park  would  be  well 
repaid,  for  there  these  graceful  creatures  will  feed 
from  the  visitor’s  hand. 

Cats  and  Dogs  are  good  “ sitters,”  and  the 
pictui'es  obtained  give  unbounded  delight  to  their 
owners.  Flashlight  has  been  recommended  as 
being  a simple  method  of  obtaining  negatives  of 
domestic  pets,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
induce  them  to  face  a camera  on  any  subsequent 
occasion  after  the  use  of  a “ flash.” 

A visit  to  the  Zoological  Gaixlens  in  London  will 
be  well  repaid — in  fact,  the  work  to  be  done  heie  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  The  Rules  regulating 
photography  are  as  follows:  “The  use  of  hand 
cameras  (not  larger  than  ^-plate),  without  legs,  will 
be  allowed  without  a pei*mit.  Ten  shillings  per 
annum  will  be  charged  for  a permit  to  photo- 
graphers with  large  cameras  with  legs,  or  hand 
cameras  larger  than  ^-plate,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  entrance  money  at  the  gates — the  permit 
to  be  available  for  twelve  months.  Photographic 
operations  will  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
superintendent,  and  the  Society  reserves  the  right 
to  forbid  the  photographing  of  any  animal. 
Photographing  in  the  Gardens  will  not  be 
permitted  on  Sundays.” 

Do  not  choose  Monday — or  as  it  has  been  called 
“ Bunday” — this  being  a “ cheap”  day,  and  conse- 
quently very  crowded.  Friday  also  during  the 
summer  months  is  well  patronised  by  paities  of 
school  childi’en,  who  occupy  every  point  of 
vantage,  and  being  well  supplied  with  nuts  and 
other  dainties  for  the  animals,  the  latter  become 
very  restless  and  are  usually  found  with  their 
noses  close  to  the  wires. 

The  Lions  and  Tigers  in  their  outdoor  cages 
make  excellent  studies,  but  unless  one  is  content 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  bai*s  photography  should 
not  be  attempted  without  first  speaking  to  the 
attendant,  who  will  generally  provide  a chair,  and 
by  coaxing  the  animal  into  a desirable  position 
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render  it  possible  to  obtain  a picture,  which 
without  such  aid  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  rockwork  in  these  cages  does  not  make  a 
satisfactory  background,  being  of  much  the  same 
photographic  value  in  the  negative  as  the  animals 
themselves,  and  it  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Fig.  19. 

The  young  Polar  Bears  should  be  given  special 
attention,  and  here  again  the  keeper  must  be 
interviewed,  or  the  only  alternative  is  to  make  the 
exposure  from  the  outer  barrier,  and  this  cannot 
be  recommended  in  any  instance.  The  brown 
bears  in  the  pit  may  at  times  be  induced  to  climb 
the  pole,  but  much  perseverance  is  required  before 
they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves  to 
this  extent. 

The  Elephants  leave  their  quarters  each  day  just 
before  2 p.m.,  and  this  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  get  a picture  previous  to  the  harnessing  for  the 
children’s  ride.  Adjoining  the  Elephant  house  will 
be  found  the  Rhinoceros,  and  just  beyond,  the 
Hippopotamus,  Giraffes  and  Zebras,  and  no  great 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  securing 
negatives  in  each  case.  The  Giraffes,  however, 
show  a disposition  either  to  hug  the  rails  or  to 
take  up  their  stand  at  the  back  of  the  enclosure — 
too  far  away  to  photograph  unless  a very  long- 
focus  lens  be  employed. 

The  Hippopotamus  passes  most  of  his  time  during 
hot  weather  under  water,  only  occasionally  showing 
his  nose  to  take  in  a fresh  supply  of  air.  If  the 
keeper  is  at  hand  he  would,  if  asked,  entice  the 
huge  beast  to  the  edge  of  the  bath  and  with  the 
aid  of  biscuits  get  him  to  open  his  cavernous  jaws. 
It  is  much  too  dark  inside  the  house  to  attempt  an 
exposure. 

Zebras  are  harnessed  and  parade  the  Gardens 
at  intervals  in  summer,  looking  very  beautiful  and 
stately.  A school  boy,  when  asked  by  his  teacher 
which  animal  a Zebra  resembled,  gave  as  his 
answer  : “ A donkey  wearing  a football  shirt.” 

The  Kangaroos  are  now  provided  with  an  exten- 
sive outdoor  “ run,”  the  natural  surroundings 
greatly  assisting  to  make  an  effective  picture. 
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The  Wild  Bull  is  a fine  massive  specimen,  and 
bein«f  white,  a compacativ^ely  short  exposure  may 
be  ^Iven.  The  Yak  is  also  ot  a li^'lit  colour  and  has 
a cui'ious  ap])earance  on  ac'.count  of  tlie  very  long 
hair  on  his  body.  The  Elk  and  Bison  are  of  a 
brown  shade  and  precaution  must  be  t;iken  against 
under-exposure.  In  the  case  of  quadrupeds  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  show  the  existence  of  all 
four  legs,  and  when  the  beast  possesses  a tail  that 
also  should  be  shown.  Fig.  20. 

Eagles  and  Vultures. — A day  should  be  chosen 
when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  light  clouds,  or  the 
period  just  before  sunset  on  a bl  ight  day,  otherwise 
shadows  cast  by  the  wires  of  the  cage  will  cause 
dark  markings  on  their  plumage.  The  Adjutant 
is  a good  “ sitter,”  or  perhai)s  “stander  ” would  be  a 
better  word,  for  he  will  often  keep  perfectly  motion- 
less for  several  minutes,  and  if  the  camera  is  held  in 
fii-m  contact  with  the  rails,  a time  exposure  may  be 
made.  When  the  Pelicans  are  nicely  grouped  good 
results  are  easily  obtained,  a short  exposure  only 
being  required,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  include  a large 
number  in  the  picture,  a single  bird,  or  groups  of 
two  or  perhaps  thiee  being  preferable  and  easier 
to  arrange.  Penguins  are  very  quaint-looking 
creatures  when  out  of  the  water,  and  can  be  com- 
fortably secured  from  inside  their  enclosure.  The 
Sea  Lions  diving  fi-om  the  board  or  standing  by 
the  chair  can  also  be  taken  with  the  help  of  their 
keeper. 

The  Wild  Wart  Hog  with  its  formidable  looking 
tusks,  although  very  ferocious,  can  be  taken  if  time 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  enclosure  being  doubly 
wired,  the  camera  must  be  hung  over  the  top  rail 
at  arm’s  length,  the  operator  standing  upon  a box 
or  chair.  The  Porcupine  may  be  secured  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  this  instance  no  chair  will 
be  needed,  the  rail  being  much  lower.  Food  should 
be  thrown  to  the  spot  where  it  is  wished  to  place 
the  animal,  and  the  exposure  made  without  delay, 
his  movements  being  very  quick  and  jerky.  A ball 
and  tube  fitting  to  the  shutter  is  very  convenient 
in  the  two  last-named  instances  ; the  camera  may 
then  be  held  in  the  left  hand  by  the  handle  on  top, 
and  hung  over  the  rail  as  low  as  possible,  the  ex- 
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poslire  being  made  by  pressing  the  ball  with  the 
right  hand.  By  this  method  a much  lower  point 
of  view  can  be  obtained  than  if  the  camera  were 
held  with  both  bands. 

The  Monkey  House  on  a very  bright  day  is  well 
lit  on  the  south,  and  with  persevei*ance  good  results 
are  to  be  had  with  exposures  of  j or  J of  a second 
at  F/6,  though  some  failures  may  be  anticipated. 

When  working  at  very  close  quarters  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  distance  be  accurately  gauged  or  the 
resulting  negative  will  be  out  of  focus.  A twin- 
lens  camera  is  useful  in  such  cases,  the  exact  focus 
and  size  being  discernible.  In  conclusion,  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  the  keepers  well  is  again  mentioned, 
much  being  dependent  upon  their  assistance.  In 
no  case  should  enclosures  be  entered  or  rails  climbed 
without  permission.  Recklessness  in  this  respect 
may  eventually  result  in  very  stringent  rules  being 
imposed,  the  many  having  to  suffer  for  the  few. 


Photographing  Animals  in 
Captivity. 

By  J.  O.  GRANT. 


greatest  difficulty  in  rendering  animals 
[ g in  captivity,  pictorially,  is  the  treatment 
of  the  surroundings. 

If  we  photograph,  a lion  for  instance, 
at  the  Zoo,  we  cannot  print  it  into  a wild- 
looking landscape,  and  pretend  he  was 
not  in  captivity.  Such  treatment  may 
look  quite  natural  in  a painting,  but 
ridiculous  in  a photograph.  Again,  we  cannot  take 
a background  with  us  and  let  it  down  behind  the 
animal,  and  we  certainly  cannot  feel  satisfied  with 
the  background  and  surroundings  as  we  find  them 
there.  If  we  can  get  the  animal  so  placed  that  the 
brick  wall  forms  the  background,  and  he  is  not  too 
near  it,  the  trouble  is  not  so  great,  but  when  we 
have  the  rocks  and  bars  in  our  picture  the  result  is 
often  unsatisfactory  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
I will  desscribe  the  way  I have  treated  each  of 
these  two  cases.  ' 
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(1)  By  means  of  an  Enlarged  Paper  Positive. 

Make  an  enlargement  on  thin  smooth  bromide 
paper — the  same  size  as  the  finished  prints  are 
required — and  work  upon  this  with  powdered  lead 
by  means  of  a stump,  darkening  such  parts  as  are 
too  light.  We  shall  generally  find  the  ground  up 
to  the  base  of  the  brick  wall  appears  much  too 
light.  This  requires  to  be  darkened  considerably, 
the  hard  line  between  the  ground  and  wall  requires 
softening,  and  the  white  lines  in  the  brickwork  also 
requiie  toning  down,  as  we  do  not  want  to  count 
the  bricks. 

If  we  have  included  the  rocks  in  our  picture,  the 
high-lights  on  these  can  be  subdued  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  opposite  bars 
showing  black  against  a white  sky,  the  sky  between 
the  bars  may  be  filled  in.  The  animal  requires 
generally  very  little  attention,  perhaps  a little 
subduing  of  the  light  on  the  body  or  paws  to  give 
greater  importance  to  the  head.  After  we  bave 
obtained  the  effect  required — a negative  is  made  by 
contact  on  similar  bromide  paper.  By  making  the 
enlargement  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  magnify 
our  handwork.  With  this  negative  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  further  subdue  our  background  by 
darkening  any  parts  that  are  too  thin — that  is,  that 
print  too  dark. 

Having  taken  this  trouble  we  have  obtained  a 
negative  from  which  we  can  make  a satisfactory 
print  by  any  process,  without  trouble  : no  shading 
part  of  the  negative  whilst  printing — or  any  other 
dodging — all  the  work  of  control  is  done  once  and 
for  all. 

Fig.  24  is  a direct  print  from  the  original  negative. 

Fig.  25  is  a print  from  the  enlarged  paper  negative 
after  the  above  treatment. 

(2) .  Glass  Positive.  The  other  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  difficulty  is  to  make  a thin  positive 
on  glass,  the  size  of  picture  required.  This  positive 
must  be  full  of  detail,  but  so  thin  that  Avhen  backed 
with  white  paper  it  appears  as  if  printed  on  the 
paper  with  glass  in  front.  In  our  positive  we  have 
all  the  faults  of  the  surroundings  very  marked. 
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We  now  make  a very  light  tracing  on  drawing 
paper  or  card  of  the  outline  of  tlie  animal.  This  is 
done  by  placing  a piece  of  ti-acing  paper  over  the 
him  side  of  positive — tracing  tlie  outline  either 
against  a window  or  on  a retouching  desk,  with  a 
sol  t lead  pencil.  Next,  we  turn  the  ti’acing  over  on 
to  the  paper  with  which  we  are  going  to  back  the 
ti’unsparency  and  rub  the  outline  over  with  any- 
thing bard  and  smooth  which  will  leave  the 
drawing  impressed  on  the  paper.  We  then  work 
up  tlie  background  by  means  of  brush,  pencil  or 
stump,  leaving  the  paper  clear  within  the  lines 
traced  ; by  placing  the  transparency  him  side  down 


Fig.  40.  Fig.  41. 

This  shows  the  glass  positive  (Fig.  40)  and  the  painted  back- 
ground (Fig.  41).  These  are  hinged  together  by  means  of  a strip  of 
flexible  gum-paper,  so  that  when  they  are  in  contact  they  are  also  in 
register,  vide  Fig.  23. 

upon  this  paper  the  effect  will  be  dark  uniform 
background.  The  foreground  can  be  strengthened 
in  the  same  way — as  can,  of  course,  any  other  part 
of  the  picture,  even  to  throwing  part  of  the  animal 
into  shade.  When  the  effect  is  satisfactory,  a piece 
of  glass  (a  spoilt  negative)  is  placed  behind  the 
paper  mask,  and  the  whole  bound  together 
in  the  same  way  as  a lantern  slide.  In  framing,  a 
recess  is  made  for  this  to  fit  into  and  secured  at  the 
back — no  other  glass  being  required  in  front  of  the 
picture. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  ordinary  unbacked  trans- 
parency. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  effect  of  this  combined  with  the 
background  as  shown  in  Fig.  41. 
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Fig.  22  (pp.  36  and  47). 


J.  O.  Grant. 


Ordinary  Transparency. 


Figf.  23  (pp.  23,  36  and  47). 


Backed  Transparency. 


J.  O.  Grant 


Fig.  24  (pp.  35  and  47). 

From  Original  Negative. 


J.  O,  Grant. 


Fig.  25  (pp.  35  and  47). 


From  Reproduced  Negative 


J.  O.  Grant. 
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Dogs  and  Cats. 
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By  C.  J.  DAVIES. 
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"111  animals  make  good  subjects  for  the 
camera,  but  tlieir  idiosyncrasies  must  be 
studied. 

The  best  stage  to  pose  the  model  on  is 
a ten-inch  plank  firmly  supported  at 
either  end  and  about  two  or  three  feet 
fi‘om  the  ground.  This  method  keeps 
the  animal  within  a definite  focal  distance  of  the 
lens,  and  if  the  model  is  allowed  to  mount  the  plank 
by  an  incline  he  will  usually  remain  on  it  with 
perfect  confidence.  On  no  account  must  he  be 
lifted  up.  Tlie  background  should  in  all  cases  be 
kept  well  away  from  the  model,  say  three  feet 
behind  the  plank,  and  a plain  one  of  medium  tint 
is  most  satisfactory. 

Thei  e are  many  reasons  for  photo- 
graphing  dogs  and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  arranging  the  siuToundings. 
If  a show  specimen  is  the  subject  our  aim  will  be 
to  emphasize  the  points  for  which  he  is  valued  ; 
but  in  any  case  a few  accessories,  such  as  a live  rat 
in  a cage,  will  come  in  useful  when  the  critical 
moment  for  exposure  arrives.  Never  cajole  the 
model  with  food,  as  a dog  who  is  thinking  of  his 
nether  chest  always  fails  to  carry  his  ears  and  tail 
like  a gentleman.  When  poiTraying  the  toy  vari- 
eties, a cockchafer  enclosed  in  a common  household 
matchbox  is  useful  for  attracting  attention. 


Cats. 


The  golden  rule  when  dealing  with 
cats  is  to  make  them  comfortable. 
A contented  cat  will  pose  herself ; a discontented 
cat  will  pose  the  photographer. 

Cats  may  be  lifted  and  |)laced  where  required ; it 
is  usually  the  only  method  of  getting  them  there. 
The  best  system  to  follow  when  dealing  with  cats  is 
to  transgiess  all  the  advice  given  about  dogs.  A 
cat’s  best  time  for  posing  is  after  the  morning  meal ; 
she  will  then  be  contented  to  remain  on  the  plank 
for  an  hour  at  a time,  and  her  poses  during  the 
general  clean-up  will  lead  to  many  interesting  ex- 
posures. Never  expect  a cat  to  sit  on  a bare  plank. 
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Photographing  Kittens. 


By  NICHOL  ELLIOT. 


ru 


NLESS  one  has  a liking  for  these  little 
lively  animals  the  subject  liacl  belter 
be  left  alone,  for  one  must  be  on  good 
terms  with  one’s  models,  and  much 
patience  will  be  required.  Cai'essing 
and  gentle  handling  may  succeed,  but 
forcing  will  surely  fail.  One  must  be 
ever  ready  and  alert  to  seize  any  pleasing  pose. 

The  best  time  to  photograph  cats  or  kittens 
is  when  they  are  sunning  themselves  in  some 
favourite  place,  for  instance  a window-sill  or  chair. 
After  a nap  kittens  are  particularly  frisky,  so  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  wait  awhile  until  their 
activity  has  somewhat  subsided. 

It  is  convenient  to  use  a small  platform  a little 
below  camera  level.  A small  oblong  table  or 
packing  case  will  serve.  If  the  platfoini  is  of  such 
size  that  it  just  coincides  with  the  edges  of  the 
ground  glass  this  will  be  found  a great  help  in 
getting  the  subject  into  a desirable  position. 
Brown  paper  hxed  to  a wall  serves  well  for  a 
backgi'ound.  Fig.  28. 

For  a platform  one  may  use  an  old-fashioned, 
wide-backed,  large-seated  chair,  suitably  draped. 
A shutter  which  makes  the  slightest  sound  is 
fatal  to  success.  The  drop  shutter  described  on 
page  39  is  suitable. 

^ The  most  satisfactory  method  of 

Y .cr  small  tackling  the  smaller  animals  such 
Animals.  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  rats,  rabbits, 

hedgehogs,  etc.,  is  to  constinct  a sliallow  hutch  2 ft. 
long,  1 ft.  deep,  and  IJ  ft,  high.  This  hutch  must 
be  lined  with  a light  distemper  paper  and  the  front 
fitted  with  a sheet  of  plate  glass,  while  the  top  of 
the  hutch  should  form  a hinged  door  through 
which  the  animal  or  ac(‘essories  may  be  inserted. 
If  one  end  of  the  hutch  be  provided  with  a glazed 
window  a useful  sidelight  will  always  be  available. 
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Instructions  for  the  making  of  a 
Photographic  Drop  Shutter. 

By  NICHOL  ELLIOT. 


KETWOOD,  walnut,  or  mahogany, 


iF 


H 


will 

suit  admirably  for  its  construction ; but 
canary  pine,  or  white  wood  may  be  used, 
and  the  tyro  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
work.  The  sliding  shutter,  however, 
had  better  be  of  hai  dwood.  Small  brass 
three-eighths,  and  one  quarter 


s(*rews. 


one 

some  glue  will  be 
various  parts 


also 


together. 


inch  long,  and 
required  for  fixing  the 
Let  the  glue  be  thin  in 
consistency,  work  in  a 
warm  room,  warm  the 
parts  to  be  glued,  and 
use  it  sparingly. 

The  backpiece  E,  Figs. 

43  and  44,  is  planed  and 
trued  up  first,  using  care 
to  get  it  perfectly  flat, 
t.e.,  without  twist,  as  on 
this  will  depend  the  easy 
working  of  the  slide.  Cut 
the  aperture.  Fig.  43,  the 
same  size  as  the  inside 
diameter  of  lens  tube. 

The  guides  for  the  slid- 
ing part,  F,  Fig.  44,  can 
either  be  made  by  gluing 
two  strips  of  wood,  the 
required  width  together, 
as  shown  at  G,  or  by 
cutting  from  the  solid 
the  necessary  checks. 

This  can  be  simply  done 

by  the  use  of  a simple  tool.  Details  for  the  making 
of  this  are  given  below  (see  Fig.  48). 

Glue  and  screw  the  guide  pieces  to  the  back 

Eiece,  taking  care  to  get  them  perfectly  parallel 
etween  the  inside  edges,  the  outside  edges  can  be 
planed  off  afterwards. 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 
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The  slide,  Figs.  45  and  46,  should  be  cut  out  roughly 
at  first;  then  true  up  the  sides  carefully,  cut  out 
the  aj)erture,  and  finish  off  the  edges,  measuring 
from  the  sides  of  a[)erture.  Make 
the  slide  to  fit  easily,  but  not  too 
loosely,  between  guide  pieces,  then 
pi’epare  the  stop  H and  the  piece  I, 
and  fix  on  with  glue  and  screws. 

Having  fitted  the  sliding  piece, 
mark  where  the  top  of  the  expos- 
ing aperture  in  it  comes  on  the 
back  piece,  J,  Fig.  43,  then  cut  out 
the  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  piece  at  that  point,  J,  Fig.  43  ; 
this  is  for  the  releasing  spring. 

The  cover  piece  A,  Figs.  42  and  43, 
is  now  prepared,  it  can  be  made 
of  thinner  wood  than  the  other 
parts,  and  to  the  bottom  inside 
end  of  it,  the  stop  K,  Fig.  43,  is 
fixed.  This  cover  piece  is  attached 
with  small  screws  only,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
detached  should  anything  go  wrong  with  the  slide. 
The  stop  piece  on  the  top  of  sliding  part,  engages 
with  the  stop  on  the  cover  piece,  the  wedge  shape 
doing  away  with  any  tendency  to  rebound. 


Fig.  45.  Fig.  46. 


The  piece  L,  Figs.  43  and  44,  for  attaching  the 
shutter  to  the  lens,  can  be  made  of  thick  leather, 
cutting  the  aperture  so  as  to  fit  the  lens  tube 
firmly ; or  what  is  better,  it  can  be  made  of  wood, 
cutting  the  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of 
the  use  of  rubber  moulding  M,  Figs.  42,  44.  This 
moulding  can  be  obtained  from  the  leading  photo- 
graphic dealers.  For  focussing,  the  shutter  is  kept 
open  by  the  small  brass  release,  B,  Fig.  42,  this 
engages  in  a notch  cut  in  the  sliding  shutter.  This 
can  also  be  used  as  a finger  release. 

In  the  centre  of  a small  block  of  hardwood  of 
about  three  by  two  by  one  inch  in  dimensions,  and 
about  half  an  inch  from  one  side,  is  inserted  a one- 
inch  long  and  fairly  thick  screw.  The  head  of  the 
screw  is  allowed  to  project  the  required  distance, 
and,  of  course,  is  screwed  or  unscrewed,  to  suit  the 
size  of  cheek  required,  see  Fig.  48. 
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Fig  27  (p  8). 
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A.  Leigli  }^>arker. 


Fig.  28  (pp.  38  and  48).  N.  Elliott. 

OBI  UJBAC  A SURPRISei 


MAKING  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  DROP  SHUTTER. 

A small  three-cornered  file  run  through  the  slit 
in  the  screw-head  gives  it  a sharp  cutting  edge. 

In  using  the  tool,  one  must  begin  cautiously,  so  as 
to  get  a nice  clean  edge  on  the  check.  Should  the 
cut  made  not  be  of  the  depth  required,  the  corner 
of  a sharp  paring  chisel  run  along  once  or  twice 
will  finish  it  off. 

Fig.  47  shows  the  pneumatic  release  and  method 
of  attaching  the  rubber  bulb.  For  a small  sum  a 
watchmaker  will  supply  the  piece  of  old  clock 
spring  (N,  Fig.  47),  and  drill  the 
necessaiy  holes  for  the  small 
screws.  If  one  prefers  to  do 
one’s  own  work,  the  end  of  the 
piece  of  spring  will  require 
softening  before  the  drilling  is 
possible.  To  soften  steel  heat  it 
to  white  heat,  and  allow  it  to 
cool  slowly. 

O,  Fig.  47,  is  made  from  a 
small  piece  of  sheet  brass  and 
bent  to  shape.  Finish  off  the 
shutter  with  fine  sand  paper, 
and  give  it  three  coats  of  spirit 
varnish,  rubbing  down  with  very 
fine  sand- paper  after  the  first 
and  second  coatings.  If  ma- 
hogany has  been  used  in  making 
the  shutter  it  can  be  nicely 
ebonised  by  going  over  it  with 
a fairly  strong  solution  of  ordi- 
nary quick-lime  and  water.  (Get 
a lump  of  quick-lime  from  a 

builder  and  put  it  in  a large  cupful  of  water). 
When  the  first  coat  is  dry,  a second  coat  can  be 
given  of  this  solution  if  necessary.  When  thoroughly 
dry  rub  down  with  sand-paper  and  varnish.  Should 
a dull  surface  be  preferred,  raw  linseed  oil  is  used 
instead  of  the  varnish. 

Slow  drop  exposures  are  given  by  setting  the 
shutter  on  the  lens  at  various  angles,  and  to 
quicken  the  speed  the  elastic  band  C,  Fig.  42,  is 
engaged  in  one  or  other  of  the  notches,  as  at  D. 
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The  Camera  in  the  Hunting  Field. 


By  O.  M.  L. 


*HE  Editor  acknowledges  his  great  in- 
debtedness to  a correspondent,  who 
has  kindly  placed  an  album  of  huntinof 


For  work  in  the  hunting  field  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  the  camera  should  be  of  as  simple 
a character  as  possible,  i.e.,  one  that  requires  little 
or  no  getting  ready  (setting  the  shutter,  altering 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  etc.)  and  equally  simple  in 
working  (f.e.,  a “magazine”  or  other  quick  changer, 
an  easily  manipulated  shutter,  etc.).  For  it 
frequently  happens  that  two,  three,  or  more 
desirable  pictures  (incidents  or  groupings)  present 
themselves  in  rapid  succession.  These  may  be  lost 
if  any  appreciable  time  be  taken  up  by  changing 
plates,  winding  up  the  shutter,  etc. 

The  Shutter  is  an  item  of  great  importance.  The 
shutter  release  should  work  easily,  without  giving 
any  jar  or  movement  to  the  camera.  Moreover, 
one  should  know  the  exact  moment  when  the  ex- 
posure is  made.  This  is  not  quite  easy  with  ceitain 
forms  of  release  requiring  the  movement  of  a lever 
through  a long  distance,  for  one  does  not  know 
how  far  the  release  may  be  moved  without  opening 
the  shutter. 

Again,  the  shutter  should  be  either  of  the  “ ever- 
set”  variety,  or  easily  and  quickly  set.  For  this 
reason  one  may  hesitate  as  to  the  choice  of  a focal- 
plane  shutter,  seeing  the  time  it  takes  to  wind  it  up. 
The  shutter  should  have  a high  efficiency,  i.e.,  it 
should  take  as  little  time  for  opening  and  closing  as 
possible  as  compared  with  the  whole  interval  of 
the  exposure. 

Our  friend  uses  a plate  of  very  high  speed,  and 
prefers  either  metol  or  paramidophenol  as  a de- 
veloper. The  latter  should  only  be  mixed  as 
wanted  and  used  quite  fresh.  Hydrokinone  is 
found  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  this  class  of  work. 
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Light  and  Shade  Contrast  is  also  a matter  of 
great  importance,  seeing  that  much  of  the  work 
will  be  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  low 
in  the  sky  and  the  light  not  very  actinic.  Moreover, 
one’s  eye  is  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  light  values 
of  the  various  coloured  objects — animals,  clotliing, 
surroundings.  Those  cameras  of  box  form,  where 
the  lens  is  i*ecessed  and  looks  through  a door  in 
the  end  of  the  box,  have  the  advantage  of  enabling 
us  to  point  the  lens  in  a direction  nearly  facing 
the  sun,  as  the  lens  is  more  or  less  shaded  by  the 
arrangement  just  mentioned. 

What  is  an  Animal  ? 

ITE  a number  of  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  word  “ animal  ” as 
equivalent  to  “ quadruped,”  and  would 
at  once  answer  the  questions  “is  a 
spider,  a fish,  a bird,  a snake,  or  human 
being  an  animal?”  with  a comprelien- 
sive  and  emphatic  negative.  But  using 
the  word  animal  in  its  proper  sense  this 
“ no  ” should  be  “ yes.” 

Laying  aside  all  technical  terms  and  nice  differ- 
ences it  may  be  useful  to  I’efresh  the  reader’s 
memory  as  to  the  chief  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

But  first,  let  us  divide  all  material  objects  into 
two  great  divisions.  Living  bodies,  and  dead  things. 

How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  these  ? 

Living  things  increase  by  taking  into  themselves 
materials  and  growing,  but  if  dead  things  grow  at 
all  it  is  by  adding  la^^er  to  layer  on  the  outside 
{e.g.  crystals). 

Living  things  go  through  a cycle  of  changes,  e.g.^ 
birth,  growth,  death.  Dead  things  do  not  exhibit 
these  changes. 

Living  things  have  the  power  of  reproducing 
their  kind.  Dead  things  have  not  this  power. 

Living  things  are  chiofiy  bounded  by  curved 
surfaces,  and  ai’e  of  dehnite  shape  and  size.  In  dead 
things  we  do  not  find  these  charactei-istics,  and  so  on. 

We  may  now  divide  our  “living  things”  into 
Plants  (Flora)  and  Animals  (Fauna). 
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Every  one  can  tell  us  that  an  ox  is  an  animal  and 
the  gTass  which  it  eats  is  a plant.  But  when  we  go 
lower  down  the  scale,  it  is  not  quite  such  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  the  lower  forms  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  man  in  the  street  might, 
for  instance,  say  that  plants  are  fixed  to  one  place 
while  animals  can  move  about.  And  though  this 
is  true  enough  in  a general  kind  of  way  there  ai*e 
mayiy  exceptions  both  ways,  i.e.,  of  animals  which 
are  fixed  (such  as  corals,  sponges),  and  plants  which 
move  about  (zoospores,  etc). 

Roughly  put  the  difference  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

Plants  feed  on  simple  substances  or  compounds, 
such  as,  air,  water,  and  dissolved  inorganic  sub- 
stances, including  ammonia  and  produce  complex 
organic  substances,  such  as  cellulose,  starch,  gum. 
They  take  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  give  out 
oxygen,  retaining  the  carbon  to  build  up  their 
tissues.  Animals  on  the  other  hand  take  in  oxygen 
and  breathe  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  combining  with  carbon  in  the  body  and  (fre- 
quently) producing  animal  heat.  Animuls  cannot 
live  on  the  kind  of  food  taken  up  by  plants,  but 
must  have  plant-formed  matter.  Flesh-eating 
animals  get  their  plant  food  second-hand  by  eating 
plant  feeders.  No  known  animal  possesses  the 
power  of  building  up  organic  tissue  dii  ect  from 
inorganic  matter.  Thus  plants  are  the  manu- 
facturers and  animals  are  the  consumers. 

We  next  divide  our  Animals  into  two  great 
groups,  viz..  Vertebrates,  having  a backbone  and  not 
more  than  four  limbs  (e.g.,  man,  quadruped,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  etc),  and  Invertebrates,  having  no 
vertebral  column  or  backbone.  They  may  have 
almost  any  number  of  limbs,  e.g.,  insects,  spiders, 
centipedes,  crabs,  worms,  shellfish,  etc. 

We  may  now  divide  up  backboned  creatures  into 
five  large  groups  : — 

Fishes  ; — which  have  gills  throughout  life  and 
are  cold-blooded  creatures.  Their  limbs  are  fins. 

Amphibians  ; — which  sooner  or  later  develop 
lungs  and  whose  limbs  are  never  fins. 

Reptiles ; — whenever  have  gills.  Theirbloodisonly 
very  slightly  warmer  than  the  surrounding  medium. 
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Birds ; — which  have  warm  blood  and  have  their 
fore-limbs  feathered  as  wings. 

Mammals  ; — who  nourish  their  young  by  suckling. 
The  skin  at  some  time  always  shows  hairs. 

Thus  among  Fishes  we  group  the  tiny  stickleback, 
the  toothsome  salmon,  the  hungry  shark,  and 
lively  eel.  But  the  whale  is  a mammal,  and  such 
things  as  crabs,  oysters,  startisb,  jellytish,  are  not 
properly  called  fishes  for  they  have  no  backbone. 

The  Amphibia  are  not  very  numerous  in  kind. 
They  include  frogs  and  toads,  salamander,  newt, 
axolotl,  etc. 

The  Reptiles  include  the  turtle,  tortoise,  snake, 
lizard,  crocodile,  etc. 

The  Birds  are  too  familiar  to  need  any  further 
mention  except  to  say  that  a Bat  is  not  a bird  but 
a mammal. 

The  Mammals  include  man,  monkey,  dog,  horse, 
cattle,  whale,  duck-mole,  porcupine,  lion,  kangaroo, 
armadillo,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
rat,  mouse,  squirrel,  bat,  seal,  otter,  sea  lion,  etc. 

The  invertebrata  are  divided  into  a large  number 
of  classes — too  numerous  even  to  mention.  We  may 
instance  a few  of  the  more  familiar  forms. 

Mollusca  : Oyster,  cockle,  nautilus,  snail,  cuttle- 
fish, etc. 

Insects : (N.B.,  three  pairs  of  legs),  fly,  flea,  beetle, 
bee,  ear-wig,  butterfly,  ant. 

Arachnids  : (Four  pairs  of  legs),  spider,  cheese 
mite,  tick,  water  flea,  harvest  bug. 

Crustaceans  : Crab,  lobster,  shrimp,  barnacle, 

samd  hopper. 

Echinoderms  : Sea  ut-chin,  starfish. 

Actinozoa : Corals. 

Hydrozoa  : Jelly  fish. 

Protozoa  : Sponges. 

Thus  to  say  that  an  animal  is  a four  legged 
creature  is  no  more  true  than  to  say  that  every- 
thing that  lives  in  the  water  is  a fish.  The  common 
use  of  the  word  animal  is  as  much  too  narrow  as 
the  word  fish  is  too  wide.  The  definition  of  a crab 
as  a “ red  fish  that  walks  backwai  ds  is  faulty.”  A 
crab  is  not  a fish,  not  led  until  boiled  and  does  not 
walk  backwards.  Similarly  a “ black  beetle  ” is  not 
black  and  is  not  a beetle. 
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The  Use  of  Animals  in 
Pictorial  Photography. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

ROB  ABLY  the  most  useful  way  of  offering 
i suggestions  on  this  wide  and  interesting 

: H topic  may  take  the  form  of  a series  of 

P— - — ^ (somewhat  disconnected)  jottings  on 
some  of  the  pictures  in  this  volume.  It 
niay  serve  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
if  we  deal  with  the  pictures  in  their 
numerical  order. 

Fig.  9 shows  us  a study  of  animals  more  or  less 
in  silliouette  against  the  sky.  A picture  tliat  is  all 
foreground  often  suggests  a considerable  altitude 
which  in  this  particular  case  entirely  suits  tlie  case; 
but  were  the  animals  absent  we  (^an  well  imagine 
that  the  l esult  would  be  diagrammatic  rather  than 
pictorial.  We  tlien  see  in  our  first  example  how 
important  a part  the  animals  play. 

The  vignetted  head  of  the  dog  in  Fig.  11  is  an 
acceptable  variety  in  dog  poi*ti*aiture.  Perhaps 
just  a little  more  chest  and  shouldeis  would  have 
enabled  one  to  apprehend  the  sitters  character 
more  readily. 

In  Fig.  13  we  have  a happy  instance  of  suggestion 
of  movement  in  the  lower  animal  and  rest  in  the 
upper  one. 

Tile  helplessness  of  the  young  makes  an  appeal 
to  every  human  being.  Few  indeed  are  those  who 
do  not  feel  some  touch  of  response.  The  three  little 
homeless  “bairns”  in  Fig.  14  have  a comic  and 
pathetic  ensemble.  The  accompanying  foliage  gives 
the  picture  a decorative  quality  of  considerable 
merit. 

The  “dog  with  an  object  in  life”  (in  Fig.  15)  is  not 
only  an  admirable  example  of  texture  rendering, 
but  also  is  particularly  happy  and  characteiful  in 
pose.  Although  we  see  but  little  of  the  dog’s  face 
yet  the  pose  of  the  head  and  “ live  ” position  of 
the  limbs  tell  us  what  he  is  thinking  about. 

In  Fig.  IG  we  have  an  instance  of  not  one  but  a 
group  of  animals  forming  the  chief  sentiment  of 
the  scene.  The  long  shadows  tell  of  the  setting 
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sun,  and  the  dust-cloud  is  eloquent  of  the  dry  and 
thirsty  throats  in  the  flock.  It  should  be  noted 
that  we  have  no  human  figures  in  this  composition. 
This  variation  of  treatment  of  a flock  of  travelling 
sheep  is  of  interest. 

Figs.  17  and  18  both  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  pictorial  representations  of  animals  in 
captivity  without  showing  their  cages.  Needless  to 
say  both  these  are  studies  made  in  the  Zoo.  The 
value  of  a dark  background  is  exemplified. 

In  Fig.  19  we  have  an  instructive  piece  of  work. 
The  arrangement  is  of  the  simplest  character.  The 
strength  of  this  example  is  due  to  the  breadth  of 
liglit  and  shade  arrangement.  Notice  the  suggestion 
of  relief  and  modelling  which  results  from  a side 
light,  with  a background  in  shadow, — which  mustnot 
be  confused  with  a dark  background.  The  position 
of  the  King  of  Beasts  is  entirely  characteristic. 

Fig.  20  also  conveys  some  valuable  hints  in  the 
management  of  a somewhat  difficult  background. 
Quite  properly  the  animal  is  in  sharp  focus,  but  the 
undesirable, yet  unavoidable, background  (of  railings 
and  foliage)  is  allowed  to  be  slightly  out  of  focus 
thus  suggesting  that  it  is  at  some  little  distance 
from  us.  We  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  size 
of  this  picture  and  consequently  have  lost  much  of 
its  fine  tone  quality.  This  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  a good  zoological  study  in  which  is 
infused  a large  measure  of  pictorial  quality. 

Fig.  21  takes  us  to  the  fields  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  air  is  clearing  before  the  coming  day.  The 
grouping  of  the  two  animals  betokens  an  appre- 
ciative eve  and  ready  hand.  Truly  it  may  be  said 
of  the  animal  photographer  that  “he  who  hesitates 
is  lost,”  and  “the  same  chance  never  comes  twice.” 
It  is  all  too  easy,  alas,  when  photographing  cattle 
in  the  field  to  get  them  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  the  picture  space.  The  example  before  us 
is  a happy  mean. 

As  something  has  already  been  said  on  another 
page  as  to  Figs.  22  to  24  it  must  here  suffice  to 
emphasize  the  great  importance  of  a background 
which  is  not  only  quiet  in  character  but  suitable 
in  tone  contrast.  Obviously  the  matter  of  supreme 
importance  is  the  truthful  suggestionof  light  and 
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shade  contrast  in  the  animal.  If  the  background 
be  too  light  or  too  dark  we  may  accentuate  or 
minimise  these  contrasts.f 

In  Fig.  26  we  pass  to  a study  wherein  the 
sentiment  is  centred  around  the  animal.  The 
surroundings  are  an  unfortunate  blend  of  the  new 
and  the  old.  It  may  be  noticed — if  we  may  be  ex- 
cused the  “bull” — that  the  focus  of  interest  (head  of 
horse  drinking)  is  invisible,  i.e.,  hidden  by  the  man. 

Fig.  27  is  another  Zoo  picture  which  exemplifies 
the  needless  ugliness  of  many  of  the  buildings  and 
cages.  The  original  shows  the  texture  quality  of 
the  integument  exceptionally  well. 

In  Fig.  28  we  have  an  excellent  suggestion  of  the 
spontaneity  of  movement  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  kittens.  The  look  of  intense  surprise  is  happily 
caught.  Here  again,  a dark  and  quiet  background 
greatly  helps  the  picture. 

In  Fig.  29  we  rely  for  pictorial  effect  chiefly  on 
the  suggestion  of  evening  light,  by  the  long  cast- 
shadows,  and  a broad  scheme  of  lighting,  keeping 
the  farm  building  and  hills  beyond  in  large  flat 
masses  of  tone.  The  animals  are  somewhat 
confused  in  grouping.  Indeed,  one  would  have 
preferred  to  have  omitted  some  of  them,  had  it 
been  possible.  The  man  with  his  back  to  us  gives 
a suggestion  of  spontaneity  which  is  acceptable. 

Fig.  30  is  an  example  where  the  animals  play  a 
somewhat  insignificant  part.  The  picture  was  an 
attempt  to  record  or  suggest  a showery  Apiil 
morning,  when  the  village  road  was  wet  and 
glistening  in  the  gleamy  light.  The  cattle,  however, 
serve  to  suggest  relief  of  plane  behind  plane,  as  we 
may  easily  recognise  by  covering  them  up  for  a 
moment. 

Fig.  31  exemplifies  the  use  of  an  animal  to 
accentuate  the  interest  at  a certain  point  of  a 
composition.  Without  this  half-startled  sheep  at 
the  turn  of  the  road,  our  foreground  would  be 
monotonous,  and  there  would  be  a risk  of  the 
spectator’s  interest  being  carried  out  of  the  picture 
by  the  wall  curving  to  our  right. 

t The  principles  of  background  contrast  cannot  be  stated  in  a 
sentence.  But  the  subject— one  of  great  importance  -is  fully 
discussed  in  the  4th  number  of  the  present  series  of  The 
PracticcLl  PhMographer^  Titles,  Mounts,  etc.,”  page  17,  et  seq. 
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FI.2f.  32  shows  how  a certain  measure  of  humorous 
sentiment  may  be  su^^ested  by  means  of  domesti- 
cated animals  around  which  tradition  has  gathered 
certain  sentimental  associations.  The  very  obvious 
condemnatory  feature  here  is  the  irritating  back- 
ground of  sky  and  half-clad  trees. 

Fig,  33  is  a good  example  wherein  the  chief 
pictorial  value  depends  on  the  group  of  horses  and 
men.  Imagine  this  group  absent,  the  landscape 
and  sky,  though  well  rendered,  would  be  pointless ; 
or  imagine  the  figure  group  in  broad  daylight  with 
a blank  sky  ! This  composition  well  illustrates  the 
sound  advice  that  either  the  figures  or  the 
surrounding  landscape  should  unmistakably  be  of 
greater  importance.  Equality  of  interest  would  be 
fatal. 

Fig.  34  is  an  entirely  charming  bit  of  sentiment 
suggestion  with  an  old-world  flavour  which  is 
characteristically  rare  in  a photograph.  This 
picture  well  exemplifies  the  desirability  of  keeping 
the  pictorial  interest  well  within,  away  from 
the  extreme  margins  of,  the  picture.  The  help  of  a 
quiet  background  is  also  shown. 

Figs.  35  and  36  are  particularly  happy  instances 
of  suggestion  of  movement  without  the  usual 
grotesque  arrangement  of  limbs. 

Fig.  37  is  an  attempt  to  record  that  all-but- 
human  expression  which  seems  to  flash  across  the 
face  of  dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  breed.  The  long 
woolly  coat  seems  adequately  suggested.  In  this 
instance  we  have  no  guide  whatever  as  to  the  size 
of  this  exceptionally  fine  specimen. 

Fig.  38  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a serious 
attempt — but  rather  the  record  of  the  daily  habit  of 
this  cat  who  posed  himself  in  this  basket  about  the 
same  hour  every  morning,  when  he  could  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  the  sunniest  corner  of  the  room.  The 
print  may  serve  as  a wholesome  warning,  as  the 
many  points  of  light  on  the  work-basket  are  all 
undesirable  features. 

Fig.  39  serves  a useful  purpose  in  showing  how 
scale  may  be  suggested  by  the  intr-oduction  of 
objects  of  known  size.  Comparison  of  Figs.  37  and 
39  will  exemplify  this  without  further  remark. 
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Jottings  on  Animal  Photography. 


By  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

^ ^ E are  living  in  the  age  of  specialism. 

We  find  it  in  all  branches  of  science. 
Why  not  in  photography  ? There 
must  be  thousands  of  moderately 
expert  photographers,  i,e.^  workers 
who  can  turn  out  a very  fair  technical 
negative  and  print,  but  who  are  not 
endowed  with  natural  pictorial  taste.  In  many 
cases  they  can  get  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
pictorial  work  of  others,  but  when  they  try  to  “do 
likewise”  the  result  is  “the  usual  thing  merely  a 
good  technical  print  of  a bit  of  landscape  or  archi- 
tecture. One  cannot  say  that  it  possesses  any 
definite  faults,  except  its  lack  of  pictorial  quality, 
taste,  originality,  freshness,  personality.  To  such 
workers  one  may  suggest  natural  history  as  a field 
not  yet  overcrowded  with  workers,  but  crowded 
with  material.  By  natural  history,  of  course,  is 
meant  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
but  for  the  present  the  immediate  moment  we  have 
animals  rather  than  plants  in  our  mind’s  eye. 

Now,  by  natural  history  we  do  not  mean  the 
catching  of  wild  animals  and  putting  them  in  cages 
and  then  photographing  them,  but  rather  the 
taking  of  the  camera  to  the  animal  in  its  natural 
surroundings.  True,  the  bird  world  has  already 
been  receiving  some  attention  lately,  yet  there  is 
left  some  room  for  more  work.  Again,  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  hedgerow,  the  frog,  toad,  snail,  etc., 
are  waiting  their  turn. 

“Birdnesting  with  a Camera”  is  a favourite  title 
for  introducing  half  a dozen  pictures  of  as  many 
different  nests  at  a lantern-slide  display;  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a series  of,  say,  half  a dozen 
pictures  of  the  same  nest,  showing  its  various 
stages  of  building, 
might 


Again,  with  the  same  nest,  one 
have  shown  it  empty,  then  with  eggs. 


then  tlie  day  of  hatching,  then  when  the  young 
ai  e half  fledged,  and  finally  with  the  last  occupant 
about  to  leave  the  old  home.  A series  of  studies  of 
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some  such  subject  would  implant  in  almost  every- 
one the  desire  to  know  more  about  the  ways  of 
the  creatures,  and  thus  make  the  photoi;ra])her 
into  a budding  naturalist.  “ Once  a natumlist, 
always  a naturalist”  is  a saying  which  has  but 
very  few  exceptions. 

A Rough  List  of  Animals  to  be  met  with  in  the 
British  Isles: — Hoise,  mule,  donkey,  cow,  sheep, 
pig,  farmyard  poultry  (hens,  ducks,  etc.),  dog,  cat, 
rabbit,  hare,  mouse,  rat,  otter,  badger,  weasel, 
stoat,  fox,  shrew,  mole,  bat,  frog,  hedgehog,  toad, 
newt,  lizard,  snake,  moths,  butterflies,  caterpillars, 
beetles,  spiders.  Ashes,  birds,  etc.  The  above  is  only 
a rough-and-ready  list,  but  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  naturalist  or  animal  photographer  has  a fairly 
wide  choice  before  him. 

Killing  Bottle  for  Butterflies,  etc. — Take  a wide- 
mouthed pickle  bottle  with  tight-fitting  bung. 
Pour  into  it  a mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
water  to  the  consistency  of  cream;  allow  this  to 
set,  and  then  dry  it  thoroughly  by  leaving  the  bottle 
(without  its  cork  or  bung)  on  the  oven  top  over- 
night. Make  a saturated  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  (caution,  very  powerful  and  dangerous 
poison).  When  about  to  execute  a specimen,  pour 
a few  drops  of  the  cyanide  solution  onto  the  plaster 
of  Palis  inside  the  bottle,  and  close  the  bottle  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  introduce  the  victim  and  close 
the  bottle  again.  Be  careful  to  avoid  inhaling  any 
of  the  vapour  from  the  killing  bottle  or  stock 
solution  of  cyanide. 

Beetles  and  other  small  chitinous-covered  crea- 
tures may  be  executed  by  dropping  them  into 
boiling  water  to  which  has  been  added  a small 
quantity  of  formalin  and  carbolic  acid — say  ten 
drops  of  each  per  half  pint  of  water. 

Small  Animals  may  be  killed  by  introducing  them 
into  a bottle  into  which  has  been  put  a small 
quantity  of  chloroform. 

Killing  any  Specimens  should  be  avoided  whenever 
possible,  not  only  on  account  of  sacrifice  of  life, 
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but  also  because  a dead  specimen  cannot  be  as 
photographically  valuable  as  a living  one. 

Movement  of  Animals. — We  may,  for  our  present 
purpose,  divide  the  movements  into  the  constant 
movement  of  breathing  and  the  intermittent 
movements  of  locomotion.  After  an  animal  has 
been  frightened  or  been  exerting  itself  it  is 
desirable  to  let  it  rest  awhile,  until  the  panting 
has  subsided.  Under  normal  conditions  the  move- 
ments of  locomotion  go  through  a cycle  of  changes. 
In  this  cycle  the  characteristic  moment  should  be 
noted  and  attempted  if  it  be  desii*ed  to  suggest 
movement.  But  if  our  desire  is  the  securing  of  a 
negative  showing  the  least  movement,  we  must  aim 
at  the  phase  of  least  motion.  For  instance,  if  we 
watch  cattle  grazing  or  chewing  tlie  cud  we  may 
observe  certain  shoi  t fractions  of  time  when  their 
movements  are  least  and  others  when  they  are 
greatest. 

Characteristics. — Not  only  has  each  animal  a cer- 
tain characteristic  form  of  limbs  and  surface  mai  k- 
ing,  but  it  also  has  peculiarities  of  position  at  l est 
and  in  motion.  The  trot  of  a dog  is  quite  different 
from  the  movement  of  a sheep.  Each  has  its 
characteristic  way  of  resting  on  the  ground,  etc. 
The  student  of  natural  history  must  not  fail  to 
notice  and  record  these  mattei*s. 

Reflections. — The  inexperienced  worker  may  be 
put  on  his  guard  against  spots  or  patches  of 
reflected  light  from  the  smooth  or  shiny  surfaces 
(scales,  integument,  etc.)  of  his  specimens.  This,  of 
course,  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  the 
animal  has  just  left  the  water  and  is  wet.  When 
working  with  the  vivarium  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  avoiding  reflections  by  changing  the 
position  of  operator  and  object  relative  to  the 
direction  of  lighting. 

“ Points  ” of  an  Animal.— Any  one  who  has  been 
present  at  the  judging  in  a cat,  dog,  horse,  cattle 
or  poultry  show  will  have  noticed  how  the  judges 
compared  the  various  “points”  of  each  genus  or 
variety.  An  expert  animal  photographer  should 
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possess  enough  general  knowledge  of  his  sitter  to 
enable  liini  to  portray  the  various  “points”  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance. 

The  Vivarium,  or  Cage-Studio. — For  the  photo- 
graphy of  small  animals  in  captivity,  such  as  frogs, 
mice,  and  any  other  specimens  likely  to  escape  or 
move  about  suddenly,  some  means  of  limiting  their 
area  of  movement  is  necessary.  Thus  we  require  a 
cage  which  at  the  same  time  shall  be  our  photo- 
graphic studio.  Tlie  best  plan  is  for  each  worker 
to  build  his  own  vivarium,  with  a view  to  his  own 
special  needs.  The  following  general  considera- 
tions should  be  kept  in  mind  : — (1)  Abundant  air 
supply  for  the  animals  to  breathe  comfortably  ; 

(2)  plenty  of  light  tor  the  photographer’s  needs  ; 

(3)  space  for  the  animals’  movements,  but  not  too 

great  space,  so  that  the  depth  of  focus  })roblem 
may  be  as  circumscribed  as  |)ossible ; (4)  con- 

structional strength  to  prevent  the  animals’ 
escape  ; (5)  stability,  so  that  the  movements  of  the 
animal  may  not  upset  “ the  show  ” or  cause 
vibration. 


Air  should  be  supplied  by 
employing  a covering  of  strong 
small-mesh  wire  netting  or  pei  for- 
ated  zinc.  This  lid  or  top  should 
be  fixable  and  removable  at  will 
by  means  of  small  sciew  hooks 
(see  Fig.  49),  screwed  to  the 
wooden  frame  and  engaging 
in  holes  in  the  lid.  A lively 
specimen  might  easily  knock  off  a sheet  of 
perforated  zinc  unless  it  were  held  in  some  such 
way  as  just  described.  Light  is  sux3))lied  by  the 
employment  of  white  plate  glass  windows  at  the 
front  and  sides.  For  this  same  reason  wire  netting 
is  better  than  perforated  zinc  for  the  top  or  lid. 
The  space  required  Avill  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  animal  to  be  dealt  with. 


A background  may  be  built  up  by  fixing  pieces 
of  bark,  rock,  branches  to  wire  netting,  using  fine 
iron  wire  for  fixing  the  object  to  the  netting.  They 
may  be  put  in  or  outside  the  case. 
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The  inexperienced  carpenter  can  simplify 
matters  in  the  followin^j:  way : — First,  buy  an 
empty  wine  packing  case,  large  size.  The  lid  may 
be  reserved  for  cuttin,^  np  into  strips  and  used  for 
strengthening  battens  where  required.  Next  with 
a pad-saw  cut  out  a lai’ge  window  opening  in  the 
front  and  two  sides  (see  Fig.  50),  also  an  oval 
operating  aperture.  A,  in  the  back.  This  aperture 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the  lens  to 
look  into  the  cage  when  pointed  in  various 
directions,  and  should  be  closable  by  a sliding  door, 
D,  which  may  be  of  glass  or  sheet  metal. 


The  grooving  shown  in  Fig.  51  will  explain  how 
this  may  easily  be  contrived. 

v\v  xWwww 

Fig.  51. 

The  window  openings  are  closed  by  sheets  of 
plate-glass  as  shown  in  Fig.  52,  each  piece  of  glass 
overlapping  the  aperture  by  about  half  an  inch. 
The  glass  is  held  in  position  by  four  pairs  of  screw 
hooks,  such  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  49  and  52.  Of 
course  the  operator  can  photograph  his  subject 
through  any  of  the  windows  and  the  aperture  A 
may  be  closed  either  by  a transparent  or  opaque 
sliding  piece. 
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The  ^lass  of  the  window 
panes  (Fig.  52)  should  be  as 
thin  as  is  consistent  with  the 
sti  ength  of  the  animals  that 
may  be  confined  in  the  cage. 

The  bottom  of  the  cage 
may  be  plastered  over  with 
cement,  in  which  has  been 
mixed  some  small  pebbles. 

The  corners  may  be  hidden 
by  pieces  of  bark,  twigs,  bit 
of  rock,  etc.  These  may  be 
fixed  in  position  by  wire 
loops. 

As  many  animals  revel  in  water,  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  may  be  contrived  to  hold  water  in  the 
following  way : — Get  a tin-man  to  make  an  oval 
tray  with  vertical  sides,  about  IJ  to  2 inches  deep, 
and  of  such  size  that  a clear  margin  of  two  or  three 
inches  is  left  when  the  tray  is  put  centrally  on  the 
floor  of  the  cage.  Now  apply  a thin  layer  of  tallow 
to  the  outside  of  the  tray.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  with  a thin  layer  (half  an  inch)  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  see  that  it  sets  quite  flat  and  even. 
When  dry  lay  the  zinc  tray  on  this  and  add 
plaster  of  Paris  and  shingles  up  to  a depth  corres- 
ponding with  the  top  of  the  tray  edge.  The  tallow 
on  the  outside  of  the  tray  will  prevent  the  plaster 
sticking  to  the  metal.  By  this  means  we  fashion  a 
recess  in  plaster,  into  which  can  be  put  either  our 
water  tray  or  any  other  thing  we  please.  When 
the  tray  is  used  as  a receptacle  for  water  the  edges 
are  covered  with  stones,  etc. 

The  operating  aperture  may  be  fitted  with  a 
conical  tube  of  strong  black  cloth  or  other  like 
material.  The  larger  end  of  the  cone  is  fixed 
round  A (Fig,  50),  the  smaller  end  slipped  over  the 
lens  hood  and  held  by  means  of  a rubber  band. 
The  glass  sliding  door,  B,  may  be  required  to  prevent 
a very  lively  specimen  making  a dash  at  the  lens 
and  upsetting  the  camera.  But  the  interposition 
of  a plate  of  glass  between  the  lens  and  object  is  to 
be  avoided  whenever  possible.  Although  our 
vivarium  has  glass  windows  at  front  and  sides,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  always  require  light  in  all 
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these  directions ; indeed  it  will  he  found  that  the 
best  effects  ai-e  generally  obtained  when  one  or 
otlier  window  is  closed  by  placing  against  the 
outside  a sheet  of  dark  cai-d.  Sometimes  it  is 
convenient  to  arrange  background  objects  outside 
the  windows. 

The  Aquarium  is  an  obvious  necessity  for  the 
photography  of  aquatic  animals.  The  general 
conditions  are  a supply  of  changing  water  for  the 
comfort  ot‘  the  animal ; sufficient  light  for  the 
photographer;  a means  of  limiting  the  depth  of 
field  which  can  be  occupied  by  the  animal;  and  a 
ready  means  of  holding  the  water,  etc.,  in  the 
aquarium  without  serious  leakage. 

The  essential  conditions  above  mentioned  can 
be  obtained  by  clamping  two  sheets  of  glass 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  separated  by  a water- 
tight partition.  The  general  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  Fig.  53,  where  GG  are  the  two  plates  of 
glass,  clamped  by  the  pieces  M,N,  and  separated 
at  the  ends  and  bottom  by  BB.  This  separator, 
which  takes  the  form  of  “ three-sides-of-a-square  ” 
— really  two  short  and  one  long  side — may  be  built 
up  out  of  pieces  cut  lengthways  from  a plank  of 
uniform  thickness.  The  various  pieces  are  fitted 
together  with  waterproof  cement.  On  the  face  of 
each  side  and  near  the  inner  edge  is  cut  a shallow 
groove.  In  this  is  fitted  a piece  of  round  solid  rubber 
and  fixed  by  rubber  cement  as  used  by  cyclists. 


In  this  Fig.  the  two  clamping  pieces  at  the  bottom 
are  omitted  so  that  the  shape  of  the  separator  may 
be  seen. 
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In  Fi^.  54  is  shown  the  view  obtained  by 
looking  vei  tically  down  upon  one  end  of  the 
tank.  BB  are  the  fnces  of  the  partition,  and  GG 
the  glass  plates.  A long  iron  cdaniplng  i*od,  with 
flat  head  at  M,  and  butterfly  niit  on  a thread  at  N, 
passes  through  both  clamping  pioces  and  presses 
the  two  glass  plates  against  the  rubber  rod  T and 
squashes  it  flat,  so  forming  a water-tight  joint. 


Fig.  55. 


n 


If  required  the  tank  may  be  divided  longitudinally 
by  a third  sheet  of  glass  held  in  position  by  metal 
pins  HH  driven  into  the  separator  BB,  Fig.  55. 
The  animal  to  be  photographed  is  kept  in  this 
chamber  nearest  the  lens  imd  the  aquatic  plant, 
etc.,  in  the  further  half  of  the  tank.  This  tank  has 
the  advantage  that  it  may  be  used  with  or  without 
water  for  aquatic  or  terrestial  animals,  as  the  case 
may  rquire. 

The  wooden  separator  should  be  well  dried, 
made  warm,  and  then  well  coated  with  melted 
paraffin  wax.  A hot  iron  is  passed  over  this  to 
drive  the  wax  into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 


Of  course  great  care  is  required  to  keep  the 
glass  clean  and  to  avoid  reflections. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  sketches 
are  only  diagrammatic,  and  purposely  put  out  of 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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Running  Water  for  the  Fish  Tank. — The  supply 
barrel  should  be  on  a slightly  hii^her  level  than  tlie 
glass  tank.  The  latter  being  fed  from  the  former  by 
means  of  a rubber  tube  regulated  by  a screw  pinch 
cock.  The  advantages  of  flowing  water  are  various. 
When  the  “ sitter  ” is  introduced  into  the  “studio  ” 
he  flnds  himself  in  new  and  strange  quarters  and 
often  rushes  about  in  search  of  a hiding-place.  This 
stirs  up  iiny  sediment,  mud,  flue  sand,  etc.  and 
probably  makes  the  water  turbid  and  consequently 
unlit  for  fish  ])ortraiture.  Presently  he  will  find 
escape  impossible  and  resign  h imself  to  the  situation. 
Meanwhile  a gently  flowing  stream  will  gradually 
clear  the  tank  water.  Again,  sliould  he  be  inclined 
to  hide  behind  stones  or  sulk  at  the  bottom, 
then  a fairly  strong  inrushing  stream  will 
tempt  him  to  rise  and  turn  his  head  against  the 
stream.  By  adjusting  the  stream  to  his  comfortable 
breathing,  he  will  probably  remain  fairly  still  for  a 
while. 


Weeds,  shingle,  rocks,  shells,  and  other  natural 
accessories,  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  or  they 
are  apt  to  occupy  too  much  importance  in  the 
picture.  All  one  wants  is  a suggestion  of  natural- 
ness. It  is  of  importance  that  such  accessories 
should  be  natural,  i.e.,  such  as  would  be  found  in 
the  normal  habitat  of  the  fish.  If  the  tank 
containing  water  plants  be  placed  in  good  daylight 
for  a few  hours  before  the  photograph  be  taken, 
and  the  water  slowly  changed,  the  plants  will 
assume  natural  and  pleasing  forms ; the  leaves 
expand  and  stalks  look  more  “ perky.”  A few 
air-bells  clinging  to  the  plants  add  to  the  natural 
appearance. 

Backgrounds  should  be  plain  or  very  slightly 
graduated.  A large  sheet  of  white  card  or  light 
grey  paper  may  be  naturally  graduated  by  tilting 
it  at  an  angle  so  as  to  catch  more  or  less  light. 
The  background  should  be  far  enough  away  behind 
and  beyond  the  tank  to  be  out  of  focus,  to  prevent 
its  casting  any  shadow  on  the  tank  or  studio,  or  to 
receive  any  shadow  cast  by  the  tank. 
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Small  Fish  may  be  confined  to  a narrow  space  by 
introducing'  a plate  of  glass  into  the  tank,  so  as  to 
divide  it  into  a narrow  front  (or  near)  and  wider 
back  (or  distant)  compartment.  The  specimens  are 
introduced  into  the  front  chamber,  and  the  plants 
put  into  the  larger  back  portion.  With  tliis 
arrangement  a large  st(>p  may  be  used,  because  the 
focal  field  is  shallow  and  our  background  of  weeds 
is  thus  put  slightly  out  of  focus,  so  aiding  the 
suggestion  of  distance  and  pictorial  depth.  If  a 
background  of  rocks  be  i-equired,  these  may  be 
arranged  outside  and  behind  the  tanks.  In  that 
case  a side-light  would  be  best. 

Cats. — Never  attempt  to  pose  two  strange  cats  in 
the  same  pictuie.  For  they  will  either  stare  at 
each  other  from  a lespecl ful  distance,  or  start 
fighting.  Cats  can  often  be  led  into  position  by  a 
few  feathers  at  the  end  of  a string  ; or  a saucer 
just  moistened  with  milk  may  serve  to  catch  their 
attention  for  a moment,  and  when  this  is  taken  away 
their  eyes  will  generally  follow  the  direction  of  its 
movement. 

Kittens  and  Small  Dogs  are  often  intensely 
interested  in  seeing  any  strange  thing,  but  perhaps 
the  thing  which  interests  them  most  of  all  is  their 
own  presentment  as  seen  in  a hand  minor.  Of 
course  they  take  this  for  some  other  cat  or  dog, 
and  for  a second  or  two  this  produces  an 
expression  of  attention  or  surprise.  If  the  mirror 
is  in  one  hand  and  the  shutter  bulb  in  the  other  a 
favourable  expression,  and  pose  may  be  secured. 
A kitten’s  attention  may  sometimes  be  held  for  a 
moment  by  slowly  moving  the  mirror  up  and 
down. 

A bone  or  bit  of  gristly  meat  at  the  end  of  a 
string  is  a useful  aid  in  tempting  a cat  to  walk 
into  a selected  position.  A cat  cannot  be  driven, 
but  may  with  much  patience — sometimes — be  led. 

Sheep  ii\  the  Field,  or  on  the  Hill  Side. — A very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  “ways”  of  sheep  tells  us 
that  they  are  timid  things,  with  good  hearing  and 
eye-sight.  As  a good  shepherd  knows  his  sheep 
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one  from  another,  so  do  they  soon  know  him;  and 
should  a stranger  take  his  place  the  substitution 
will  be  noted.  As  soon  as  alarmed  by  tlie  approach 
of  a dog  or  strangey  the  slieep  will  i-un  together 
and  combine  forces.  If  the  stranger-photograplier 
now  approaches  they  will  stam])ede,  and  his 
chances  are  over  for  the  present.  But  if  he  keeps 
quiet  for  awhile,  and  then  very  slowly  and  quietly 
approaches,  their  alarm  will  subside,  and  they  will 
resume  their  nibbling,  gradually  sejjarating  again 
and  offering  him  a series  of  groupings.  Sheep 
cannot  be  posed  or  grouped  by  driving.  One  has 
to  wander  after  them  quietly  and  patiently. 

Horses  at  work  are  nearly  always  desirable  objects 
for  pictorhil  purposes;  for  instance,  when  ploughing, 
hauling  timber,  etc.  And  as  in  such  scenes  we 
practically  always  include  human  beings,  the 
picture  may  and  should  possess  something  of  that 
indesci  ibable  charm  which  human  occupations  bring 
with  them.  One  of  our  gieatest  art  critics  has 
extolled  the  dignity  of  human  labour.  Sometliing 
of  the  same  kind  belongs  to  animals  at  work,  and 
a study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  will  show 
us  that  a good  deal  of  this  charm  is  due  to  un- 
consciousness on  the  part  of  the  animals  and  figures. 
Indeed  not  a little  of  the  attraction  of  animals  as 
“sitters”  is  due  to  their  unconsciousness.  If  we 
contrast  the  conscious  and  unconscious  labouring 
man  we  may  at  once  see  how  great  is  this  factor. 

Birds. — Here  is  a useful  tip  for  inducing  birds  to, 
visit  a certain  place  during  their  nesting  season. 
If  some  of  the  material  which  they  use  for  the 
making  of  their  nests  is  lightly  attached  (with 
thread)  to  the  branches  it  is  desired  they  should 
visit,  the  chances  are  their  sharp  eyes  will  ere  long 
discover  the  store  of  desirable  material.  This 
device  of  course  pre-supposes  some  knowledge  of 
the  building  materials  favoured  by  each  species. 

Birds  are  proverbially  shy,  but  hunger  will  go 
a long  way  in  the  direction  of  overcoming  this 
shyness.  If  food  be  scattered  at  a certain  spot  the 
birds  will  find  it,  and  will  look  for  it  again  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  day  or  two  no  attempt 
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should  be  made  to  visit  the  spot,  but  after  a while 
the  cameraist  may  quietly  appi  oach  nearer  each 
day  until  he  is  permitted  to  get  within  shutter 
range. 

Aquatic  Birds  may  in  the  same  way  be  fed  by 
constructing  a laft  of  a few  bits  of  wood  and 
floating  the  food  to  the  required  place. 

Sea  Gulls  are  voracious  feeders  and  not  par- 
ticularly timid.  A few  bits  of  hei’rings  rnny  be 
tied  with  cotton  to  a light  i*aft  of  sticks  or  the  lid 
of  an  old  hamper  and  towed  out  to  the  place  where 
the  birds  are  wanted. 

Birds*  Nests. — How  seldom  indeed  does  one  see  a 
bird’s  nest  in  photogi  apliy  which  really  looks  like 
or  suggests  the  real  thing  in  nature.  Sui  ely  it  is  a 
profound  mistake  to  “pluck”  a nest  from  a tree, 
place  it  on  a neat  little  table  and  back  it  up  with  a 
vase  of  flowers,  and  call  it  “A  study.”  A bird’s 
nest  removed  from  its  natural  sui*roundings, 
i.e.y  the  place  where  the  bird  put  it,  loses  half  its 
charm  and  interest. 

Another  and  almost  as  serious  mistake  is  that 
of  cutting  away  all  twigs  and  leaves,  so  that  what 
in  nature  is  cunningly  half  concealed  is  laid 
blatantly  open.  Surely  it  would  be  far  more 
natural  and  pictorial  to  partly  display  the  nest  by 
bending  aside  a few  of  the  twigs,  and  not  cutting 
them. 

Spiders’  Webs,  though  not  animals  any  more 
than  bii  ds’  nests  are  birds,  yet  may  consistently  be 
included  under  the  head  of  natural  history  work 
with  the  camera.  ^ They  make  very  beautiful 
objects  for  the  camera.  Three  matters  of  impor- 
tance should  be  noted.  First,  a suitable  direction 
of  lighting  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  various 
strands  of  the  web.  Next,  a suitable  background 
is  essential.  This  should  be  as  dark  as  possible, 
and  sufficiently  far  beyond  the  web  to  be  out  of 
focus.  A piece  of  black  cloth  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  this  connection.  If  nothing  of  this  kind 
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be  at  hand,  sometimes  one  can  cut  away  all  leaves, 
etc.,  from  near  behind  the  web.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  slielter  the  web  from  wind,  which 
causes  undesirable  vibrations  and  prevents  a sharp 
image  being  obtained. 

The  Camera. — The  less  conspicuous  the  camera 
(and  the  camera-ist)  the  better.  Avoid  briglit  and 
shiny  metal  fittings,  which  may  reflect  light  and 
attract  the  attention  of  the  object. 

The  Focussing  Cloth  is  often  made  of  black 
material  with  a brilliant  red  lining.  Ferliaps  tliis 
latter  is  the  most  likely  ot*  all  to  attract  the 
attention  of  animals.  (The  effect  of  the  l ed  rag  on 
the  valiant  bull  is  proverbial.)  The  best  focussing 
cloth  for  our  purpose  is  a large  piece  of  old  and 
well-worn  green  baize. 

Shelters. — Some  good  work  has  been  done  with  a 
large  piece  of  thin  green  baize,  large  enough  to 
cover  camera,  man  and  tripod.  To  the  outside  is 
fastened  a few  leaves  and  trailers.  The  camera-ist 
with  tripod  erected  can  then  slowly  move  up  to  his 
quarry. 

Familiarity  with  the  Camera  is  often  one  of  the 
conditions  of  success  in  animal  work.  One  should 
be  able  to  put  one’s  finger  on  the  focussing  screw, 
shutter  setter,  or  trigger,  etc.,  with  one’s  eyes  shut, 
nay,  without  so  much  as  an  effort  of  mind.  Again, 
it  is  of  equal  importance  that  a certain  method  of 
procedure  should  be  thought  out  and  followed  again 
and  again,  until  it  becomes  automatic.  One  ought 
not  to  have  to  be  asking  oneself  “ did  I set  the 
shutter,  change  the  plate,”  etc.  Immediately  an 
exposure  has  been  made,  preparation  should  at 
once  be  made  for  the  next.  Of  coui  se  the  second 
exposm  e may  require  alteration  of  the  focussing 
scale,  shutter  speed,  etc.,  but  these  readjustments 
are  additional  links  in  the  chain ; and  the  fewer 
there  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  better  can  one’s 
attention  be  given  to  watching  one’s  subject. 

The  Pneumatic  Trigger. — When  the  camera  is 
set  in  position,  focus  adjusted,  plate  ready  for 
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exposure,  etc.,  and  the  camera  covered  up  with 
branches,  the  operator  may  retire  to  a convenient 
distance,  where  he  can  with  binocular  or  telescope 
keep  watch  on  the  nest  and  wait  for  the  hoped-for 
visit  of  the  bird.  We<  are  presuming  that  the 
shutter  is  of  the  bulb-and-tube-release  order. 
Various  short  lengths  of  rubber  tube  may  be 
connected  up  by  inserting  into  the  tube  ends  a bit 
of  brass  or  glass  tube  about  three  inches  in  length. 
These  connections  should  fit  the  rubber  tube  fairly 
tightly.  With  a long  tube  a bulb  somewhat  larger 
than  usual  is  required.  That  sold  for  sprinkling 
plants — about  the  size  and  shape  of  a large  pear — 
will  serve  very  well.  If  fitted  with  a spray  nozzle 
this  must  be  cut  away,  and  the  tube  filed  down  to 
fit  inside  the  end  of  the  rubber. 

Wind.— A word  of  caution  as  to  the  wind 
upsetting  the  camera  may  be  given.  To  prevent 
this  it  may  be  guy’d  by  means  of  three  strong 
strings  and  tent  pegs.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to 
see  that  a swaying  branch  may  not  get  in  the  way 
at  the  moment  of  exposure.  Here  again  string 
may  come  in  useful. 

Domesticated  Animals  such  as  the  dog,  cat,  horse, 
sheep,  pig,  rabbit,  cow,  etc.,  are  the  best  for  the 
beginner  to  deal  with.  Those  that  usually  move 
slowly,  e.g.,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  grazing  in  the 
paddock,  can  be  followed  up  from  point  to  point 
until  a suitable  position  and  direction  of  light  be 
secured. 

Three  requirements  for  a good  animal  photo- 
grapher are  (1)  observation^  enabling  the  worker 
to  recognise  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
specimen,  i.e.,  position,  form  and  markings,  lighting, 
etc.,  (2)  patience  until  a satisfactory  combination 
of  desirable  features  is  presented  to  the  lens,  and 
(3)  perseverance  in  spite  of  a certain — or  rather 
uncertain — number  of  failures  preceding  the 
securing  of  an  entirely  successful  negative.  Of 
course,  rapid  plates  and  a good  lens  are  valuable 
aids,  but  they  are  not  so  essential  as  patience  and 
perseverance. 
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The  Two  Methods. — These  have  been  called  (1) 
Striking — i,e.,  bringing  the  camera  to  the  animal 
amid  its  natural  surroundings.  (2)  Control — i.e., 
bringing  tlie  animal  to  the  camei-a,  i.e.,  in  a cage, 
studio,  or  some  otlier  place.  (1)  This  lias  the  ad- 
vantage of  natural  surroundings,  etc.,  but  is  not 
suitable  for  small  or  nocturnal  animals.  (2)  This 
method  enables  tlieoperator  tomake  studies  of  small 
specimens  with  ease,  but  is  not  so  likely  to  exhibit 
natural  movements  or  suiToundings.  Obviously 
neither  method  is  complete  in  itself.  The  two 
mutually  supplement  each  other. 

Animal  Photography  may  take  several  different 
forms.  We  may  employ  the  camera  to  record  the 
form,  markings,  movements  of  an  animal,  ^.e.,  to 
aid  the  study  of  comparative  moi-phology.  This 
may  be  done  by  capturing  or  caging  the  animal 
and  bringing  it  to  the  camera.  Again  we  may  take 
the  camera  to  the  animal  in  its  natural  habitat  of 
wood  or  wilderness,  hill  or  hedgerow.  This  branch 
might  be  termed  natural  history  photography.  Or 
aga  in,  we  may  employ  animals  as  parts  of  a pictorial 
composition,  to  give  an  intei-est  to  a certain  portion 
of  the  scene,  or  otherwise  help  in  the  arranging  of 
the  ])icture.  Or  yet  again,  we  may  employ  animals 
as  the  chief  feature  of  a pictorial  design,  just  as 
human  ligures  are  employed  in  genre  or  incident 
pictures.  The  well-known  “Dignity  and  Impu- 
dence,” “ Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,”  “ Member  of 
the  Humane  Society,”  are  familiar  examples. 
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] iNE  of  the  branches  of  nature  photography  in 

0|  which  even  the  very  beginner  may  embark 
I with  considerable  hope  of  success,  and  which 
j still  possesses  difficulties  which  even  the  most 

I expert  photographer  and  naturalist  may  feel 

proud  of  surmounting,  is  picturing  birds’ 
nests.  The  possibilities  for  artistic  work  are 
very  great,  being  exceeded  perhaps  only  by 
the  photography  of  dowers,  and  almost  any  successful 
picture  of  a nest  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  beholder,  and 
be  picturesque.  In  order  to  get  artistic  results,  however, 
hurry  must  be  banished  and  the  subject  carefully  studied. 
It  is  stationary,  and  this  can  be  easily  done,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  frighten  the  occupant  any  more  than  can 
be  helped. 

Such  a picture,  to  be  useful,  should  show  the  construction 
and  surroundings  as  fully  as  possible,  and  the  nest  should 
always  be  photographed  in  its  original  location,  when  this 
is  possible.  Difficulties  are  always  to  be  surmounted,  and 
this  gives  the  pursuit  much  of  its  zest.  Of  course,  ground 
nests  are  easy  to  photograph,  but  even  here  the  selection 
of  the  point  of  view  may  be  of  importance.  Nests  in  trees 
are  harder  subjects,  and  he  who  photographs  an  oriole’s 
nest  on  its  original  branch  has  achieved  something.  So 
has  the  man  who  gets  a cliff  or  underground  nest. 

In  photographing  low  nests,  whether  on  the  ground  or  in 
shrubs,  we  can  arrange  the  surroundings  to  get  a clear  and 
unobstructed  view  of  the  .nest  much  more  easily  than  in 
higher  situations.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  should  re- 
member that  all  the  concealments  of  the  nest  are  there  for 
a purpose  — the  protection  of  the  nest  and  its  contents 
from  the  view  of  marauders.  The  birds  have  a right  to 
their  cover,  and  we  should  leave  things  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  we  find  them.  So  bend  back  branches  and  herbage 
instead  of  cutting  it  whenever  possible.  Cf  branches  are 
cut  do  not  allow  the  cut  end  to  show  in  the  picture.  Do 
not  handle  the  eggs  or  the  nest  any  more  than  possible,  as 
many  birds  will  not  return  if  you  do.  If  you  drive  the 
birds  from  their  nests,  or  open  the  road  to  robbers,  you  will 
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lose  the  chance  of  photographing  the  young  birds,  and  help 
to  destroy  the  birds  which  we  wish  to  have  protected. 

For  photographing  nests  a camera  not  larger  than  4x5 
will  be  found  easier  to  manage  than  a larger  one.  It  should 
have  a long  bellows,  permitting  the  use  of  half  of  the  lens, 
and  a rather  long-focus  lens.  The  tripod  or  tripods  should 
be  capable  of  very  vaiying  adjustments,  from  one  foot  to 
eight  or  ten.  This  latter  length  may  be  reached  by  splic- 
ing on  sticks  to  the  usual  tripod  legs.  A ball-and-socket 
tripod  head  is  almost  indispensable,  and  a very  useful 
arrangement,  which  I have  seen  on  the  market  in  Germany, 
is  such  a head  on  a screw  spike  about  a foot  long.  This 
can  be  screwed  into  a tree  or  post  as  convenient.  A mirror 
will  be  useful  for  reflecting  light  into  dark  nests,  and  for 
trees  climbing  irons  are  needed.  Other  accessories  may 
sometimes  be  useful,  such  as  a cloth  background,  a small 
saw,  pruning  shears,  etc. 

For  our  first  attempt  at  nest  photography  it  will  be  as 
well  to  select  a low-lying  one.  Having  found  a ground 
nest  and  decided  on  the  best  point  of  view,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  press  back,  or  possibly,  though  this  is  to  be 
avoided,  cut  down  the  leaves  or  grass  which  may  interfere 
with  photographing.  Use  a low  tripod  and  point  the 
camera  somewhat  downward  at  the  nest  so  as  to  get  a good 
view  of  the  outside  as  well  as  part  of  the  inside  of  the  nest. 
Thus  we  will  show  the  manner  of  building  and  the  way  it 
is  supported,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  camera 
was  pointed  directly  downward  at  the  nest.  If  the  nest  is 
so  deep  that  the  eggs  do  not  show  well,  they  may  be  raised 
a little  on  tufts  of  cotton,  taking  great  care  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  disturbed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
of  every  egg  show,  and  even  some  may  be  entirely  con- 
cealed, if  the  others  show  the  arrangement  and  form 
satisfactorily. 

In  focusing,  first  get  the  nearest  part  of  the  nest  in  sharp 
focus,  seeing  that  no  leaves  interfere.  Then  arrange  the 
swing-back  to  sharpen  the  focus  as  much  as  possible. 
Finally,  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  stop  down 
to  the  farthest  possible  extent  in  order  to  get  the  back- 
ground as  nearly  sharp  as  possible.  This  of  course  makes 
a long  exposure  essential,  so  that  work  must  be  done  on  a 
calm  day.  This  is  the  more  essential  as  a full  exposure  is 
always  to  be  advised.  Under  exposure  is  fatal,  giving  con- 
trasty negatives  in  which  all  modeling  is  lost.  Another 
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cause  which  may  give  contrasty  negatives  is  exposure  in 
direct  sunlight,  which  should  always  be  avoided.  If  patches 
of  sunlight  fall  on  the  nest  it  must  be  shaded  with  some 
kind  of  a screen. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nest  is  in  too  dark  a place,  the 
mirror  may  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the  nest,  moving  it 
about  so  that  the  illumination  will  not  be  uneven.  A short 
illumination  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure  will  be  enough. 

Nests  in  low  shrubs  are  much  easier  to  picture  than  those 
on  the  ground.  When  they  are  from  one  to  five  feet  high 
it  is  very  easy  to  arrange  the  tripod  so  as  to  bring  the 
camera  a foot  or  so  above  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  point- 
ing diagonally  downward  at  it.  If  the  bush  is  rather  high 
for  the  tripod,  cut  sticks  and  bind  them  to  the  legs  to  gain 
the  necessary  height.  If  the  camera  has  to  be  elevated 
very  much  in  this  manner  the  problem  of  focusing  may 
become  serious.  Something  must  be  found  to  stand  upon, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  a box  or  barrel  or  even  a 
light  stepladder  to  the  spot.  With  a high  tripod  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  vibration,  and  so  the  exposures  cannot  be  so 
long.  Hence  it  may  be  impossible  to  stop  down  sharply  in 
order  to  get  the  background  into  focus.  The  nest  itself  is 
also  liable  to  sway,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tie  its  support  fast  to  neighboring  trees  in  several  directions 
to  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible. 

If  a swinging  nest  like  the  oriole’s  is  to  be  taken  try  to 
find  one  near  the  ground,  and  pull  the  branch  down  within 
reach  rather  than  cut  it  off  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  birds 
of  their  home.  In  general,  disturb  nests  as  little  as  possible, 
both  because  many  birds  will  not  return  to  a nest  that  has 
been  handled,  and  because  the  expert  can  almost  always 
tell  when  any  change  has  been  made  in  the  original 
surroundings. 

Working  in  tree-tops  to  secure  the  highest  nests  is  a 
pastime  which  can  be  recommended  only  sure-footed 
climbers,  and  offers  many  unsolvable  problems.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  fixing  the  camera.  Generally  a ball-and-socket 
arrangement  which  may  be  screwed  into  or  clamped  to  a 
limb  is  the  best  solution,  though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
tie  a tripod  fast  to  the  branches.  All  interfering  leaves 
must  be  removed,  and  there  is  less  objection  to  doing  this 
here  than  in  low  places,  for  the  enemies  are  fewer.  Short 
exposures  will  always  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  general 
motion  of  everything  in  sight  with  the  slightest  breath  of 
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air.  Sometimes  a telephotograph  from  a neighboring  tree 
will  be  possible  when  no  support  offers  in  the  one  that  holds 
the  nest.  This  will  require  much  more  clearing  away  of 
obstacles,  but  will  allow  better  focusing  for  both  nest  and 
background.  In  climbing  leave  the  camera  on  the  ground 
and  haul  it  up  afterwards.  By  so  doing  you  may  save 
yourself  from  a fall,  as  it  is  much  in  the  way  when  climbing. 

Do  not  photograph  nests  when  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
them  away  from  their  surroundings,  or  to  cut  them  open  or 
otherwise  destroy  them.  A very  strong  reason  is  necessary 
for  destroying  the  nest  of  a bird,  and  the  mere  collection 
of  photographs  does  not  justify  the  suffering  caused  the 
birds. 


Notes  and  News. 

Birds  by  Land  and  Sea:  The  Record  of  a Year’s  Work  with 
Field-glass  and  Camera.  By  John  Maclair  Boraston.  Illus- 
trated by  photographs  taken  direct  from  nature  by  the 
author.  8vo.  ^2.00  net. 

John  Lane  publishes  the  work  of  an  original  and  entertaining 
naturalist  under  the  title  “Birds  by  Land  and  Sea.”  The  author 
gives  in  this  book  the  gist  of  almost  daily  observation  of  birds 
in  Stretford  and  the  surrounding  districts  from  September,  1902, 
to  September,  1903.  The  country  for  miles  around  is  low,  flat, 
grazing  and  farming  land,  and  the  area  of  observation  has  been 
extended  by  occasional  excursions  over  the  Cheshire  border, 
while  the  account  also  includes  the  narrative  of  the  author’s 
experience  during  a summer  holiday  spent  in  the  Island  of 
Anglesey.  He  has  set  down  his  experiences  in  chapters  devoted 
to  the  successive  months  of  the  year,  which  he  has  opened,  not 
according  to  calendar,  but  at  one  of  the  two  critical  periods  of 
bird  life.  Beginning  with  September  he  has  much  to  note  on 
the  question  of  migration.  The  writer  follows  the  course  of 
Gilbert  White’s  observations  on  the  subject  in  Selbourne  with  a 
sympathetic  comprehension.  Not  the  least  attractive  and  valu- 
able feature  of  this  book  is  the  series  of  photographs  which  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  taking,  showing  a great  variety  of  birds 
in  characteristic  poise.  There  is  the  starling  in  October,  the 
great-tit  and  the  blue-tit  in  December,  the  skylark  in  February, 
the  song-thrush  and  blackbird  in  March,  lapwing  and  mallard 
duck  in  April,  and,  in  the  section  devoted  to  Anglesey,  such  birds 
as  herring-gulls,  wheatears,  kittiwakes,  puffins,  in  characteristic 
perches. 

La  Photographie  au  Charbon  Simplifiee.  Par  L.  Tran- 
chant.  Une  brochure  de  la  Collection  de  la  Photo-Revue. 
Fr.  0.60.  Paris.  Charles  Mendel,  editeur,  118  bis,  rue 
d’Assas. 

The  carbon  process  is  the  only  one  which  recommends  itself  to 
amateurs  desirous  of  producing  stable  and  truly  permanent 
prints.  To  this  precious  quality  of  permanence  it  joins  the  ad- 
vantage of  lending  itself  in  a particularly  happy  fashion  to  the 
obtaining  of  artistic  effects  in  a range  of  tones  which  includes 
the  whole  extent  of  the  spectrum.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
astonishing  in  the  fact  that  it  has  the  Arm  adherence  of  experts 
and  that  it  gains  each  day  new  votaries  among  enlightened 
amateurs.  This  little  French  manual  gives  a good  account  of 
the  process. 
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The  Children's  Garden.  By  Eleanor  Withey  Willard.  With 
illiistratious  from  photographs  by  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown. 
Published  by  the  Michigan  Trust  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  1904. 

This  is  a delightful  little  book  about  the  children  and  the 
<;  flowers,  sympathetically  and  appropriately  illustrated  by  pictures 
of  flowers  and  children  from  Miss  Brown’s  camera.  It  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  photographic  illustration  of  a story.  The 
book  is  published  as  an  advertisement,  and  we  presume  could  be 
obtained  by  those  interested  without  difficulty. 

S S ^ 

The  Fourth  Intercollegiate  Photographic  Contest  between  the 
Harvard  Camera  Club  and  the  Camera  Club  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  judged  in  Philadelphia  April  1.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  named  Mr.  C.  Yaruall  Abbott  as  its  judge.  Harvard 
selecting  Mr.  J.  Horace  Macfarland,  and  these  two  chose  a third, 
whose  name  has  not  been  communicated  to  us  at  the  present 
writing.  As  in  two  of  the  previous  three  exhibits.  Harvard  re- 
ceived the  award  for  the  best  collection  of  fifty  pictures.  Mr.  T. 
W.  Sears,  who  won  first  prize  at  the  Harvard  Annual  Exhibit  in 
January  for  the  best  group,  took  first  in  the  Intercollegiate  for 
his  picture  entitled  “ The  Poplars,”  a picture  notaworthy  for  sim- 
ple, strong  composition  and  delicate  discrimination  of  values.  Mr. 
M.  T.  Fleisher,  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Club, 
took  second  with  “ Les  Cygnes.”  Of  the  five  honorable  mentions 
two  went  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Miller,  president  of  the  Harvard  Camera 
Club,  whose  “Fitting  for  the  Banks”  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
Annual.  “ An  Annisquam  Lane”  was  his  other  title.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  received  the  remaining  awards,  as  follows:  J.  A. 
Nason,  “In  the  [Inlet”;  Theodore  Marshall,  “The  Doorway”; 
and  R.  G.  Ecob,  “Foggy  Morning.”  The  pictures  will  be  shown 
at  the  Houston  Club  in  Philadelphia  from  April  10  to  21,  inclu- 
sive; at  Robinson  Hall  in  Cambridge  from  April  26  to  May  5, 
inclusive.  The  usual  handsome  souvenir  catalogue  with  cuts 
will  be  issued. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Society  of  New  York  State 
was  formed  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York,  on  April  13,  at 
a meeting  at  which  Pirie  Macdonald  presided.  The  society  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  New  England  Photographers’  Association,  Our 
best  wishes  go  to  the  new  organization. 
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American  Federation  of  Photographic  Societies. 

At  the  animal  meeting  held  March  22,  1905,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  appointed  temporary  custodian  of  the  Historical 
Records,  pending  arrangements  with  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Fairman. 

Mr.  Moss  reported  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eration Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  and  urged  every  club  to  pre- 
pare and  enter  not  less  than  one  hundred  slides  each,  and  that 
members  compete  for  the  $100  prize. 

It  was  resolved  that  any  photographic  society  which  applies 
for  membership  not  later  than  June  1,  1905,  shall  not  begin  to 
pay  dues  until  October  1,  1905. 

Resignation  of  the  secretary  was  regretfully  accepted,  and  Mr. 
William  T.  Knox  of  Brooklyn  elected  secretary  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

The  third  Wednesday  in  March  of  each  year  was  decided  upon 
for  holding  the  annual  meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Camera  Club  to  receive  entries  for  the  Second  American  Salon 
and  provide  facilities  for  handling  and  judging  same. 

Permanent  foreign  representatives  of  the  Federation  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

Great  Britain,  H.  Snowden  Ward;  France,  A.  H,  Stoiber; 
Austria,  F.  Mathies-Masuren;  Belgium,  Victor  Stouffs;  Italy, 
Alfredo  Ornano;  Denmark,  Copenhagen  Photo-Klub;  Germany, 
Otto  Scharf;  Australia,  A.  Hill-Griffiths;  India,  Photographic 
Society  of  India. 

For  the  Second  American  Salon  it  was  decided  to  appoint  local 
advisory  juries  in  each  section  of  the  United  States  (the  repre- 
sentatives abroad  arranging  for  similar  preliminary  juries),  all 
entries  to  be  sent  to  our  representative  in  each  district;  a certain 
percentage  of  work  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Camera 
Club  by  said  representative  and  the  balance  returned  to  senders, 
who  thereafter  have  the  privilege  of  sending  direct  to  the  New 
York  headquarters  if  they  so  elect.  A national  preliminary  jury, 
composed  of  the  foremost  AmerJcan  pictorial  photographers,  will 
then  select  all  entries  that  are  up  to  the  Salon  standard,  and 
submit  them  to  the  jury  of  painters  for  the  final  selection. 

The  closing  date  for  entries  at  New  York  is  to  be  November  1, 
1905,  and  no  entries  will  be  received  thereafter. 

It  was  resolved  that  no  photograph  which  was  entered  for  the 
First  American  Salon  will  be  eligible  at  the  Second  or  succeeding 
Salons,  as  it  is  desired  that  the  American  Salon  shall  be  com- 
posed of  work  not  heretofore  shown,  and  represent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  current  year. 
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A COMPLETE  list  of  the  winners  of  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  “the  blue  ribbon  of  photography,”  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Photographic  News.  The  most 
consistent  winner  was  the  late  H,  P.  Robinson,  who  from  1877  to 
1887  secured  the  honor  eight  times.  After  he  ceased  to  exhibit 
in  his  own  name,  his  son,  R.  W.  Robinson,  secured  the  medal  four 
times  before  1894,  after  which  year  both  names  disappeared  from 
the  list.  In  the  early  years  we  do  not  find  any  names  which  we 
recognize  as  American,  but  of  late  years  the  following  Americans 
have  won  the  medal:  1894,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.;  1895,  1896, 
and  1899,  Alfred  Stieglitz;  1898,  Mathilde  Weil;  1902,  Frank  R. 
Fraprie  and  Frederick  E.  Ives;  1903,  Carl  E.  Semon;  1904,  Henry 
H.  Pierce. 


^ ^ ^ 


The  Association  beige  de  Photographie,  under  the  high  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  honorary  presidency 
of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  of  Belgium,  is  organizing  for  the 
occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Belgium  and  the  exi^osition  at  Liege,  an  international  congress  of 
photography  and  a salon  of  photographic  art,  which  will  be  held 
in  Liege  in  July,  1905.  The  salon  will  open  on  July  15  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  festival  palace  of  the  exposition,  and  will  remain 
open  till  July  25.  The  congress  will  be  held  from  July  19  to  25. 
For  all  information  relating  to  the  salon  or  the  congress,  address 
M.  Charles  Puttemans,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Organiza- 
tion, Palais  du  Midi,  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 


^ ^ ^ 


The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
was  held  at  the  club  rooms  from  April  3 to  April  15.  Eighty- 
two  prints  were  hung,  and  the  standard  was  very  good.  Blue 
ribbons  were  awarded  to  William  R.  Cabot,  Charles  F.  Paine, 
Charles  Peabody,  and  Frank  E.  Stevens,  and  yellow  ribbons  to 
Wendell  G.  Corthell,  Frank  Roy  Fraprie  (3),  H.  A.  Latimer  (3), 
Charles  Peabody,  Charles  H.  Perry,  Charles  W.  Riddle,  Fred  A. 
Saunderson,  and  E.  H.  Washburn. 
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$4.00 


bi  order  to  introduce  the  PHOTO  ERA  to  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
we  will  for  a limited  time  enter  subscriptions  to  both 
periodicals  for  a year  at  the  reduced  price  of  • • • 

This  applies  to  either  new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you  are  already  a subscriber  to  the 
Photo  era.  we  will  extend  your  present  subreription  for  pL  year. 

Wijh  every  subsenpiion  to  the  PHOTO  ERA  or  THE  PRACTTCAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
eadosieg  $2.30.  whether  new  os  a renewal,  we  will  give  the  chdee  of  the  following  ofiers ; — 

(1)  A PHOTO  ERA  enlargement  hom  your  negative,  any  size  up  to  1 1 a 14;  or 

(2)  A portJFolb  contaimng  twenty-four  PHOTO  ERA  Artist  Mounts,  about  9 x 12  fo  size, 
containing  a selection  of  papers  of  various  dhades  and  textures,  suitable  ios  every  vanety  of 
photographic  printer  the  dicace  of  our  mount  portfolios  A,  B.  C,  D.  F.  (X  H.  desomed 
m current  issue  of  THE  PRACTiCAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Foe  $3.00  we  vrifl  give  the  PHOTO  ERA  or  THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
foe  a year,  together  with  diner 

(1)  Emery’s  **  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,”  price  $1 .50,  or 
C2)  Dow’s  **  Composition,”  puce  $l  .50,  or 

O)  Poore's  ” Pictorial  Compotition  and  the  Cr^ical  Judgment  of  Pictutes,**'i>ifee  $I  JSO.  or 
(4)  One  portfoHo  PHOTO  ERA  Mast^iaeces  in  Art,  your  clioice. 

Witii  every  subsetfotion  endoang  $3.50  wa  will  otd@r  sent  a copy  of  ”La  Photogu^pUe^Nu.'* 

©abaarJi  itm  Hthrsarfl 

As  an  mducement  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  fiction,  we  will  |^e  a life 
membership  in  The  Tabard  Ina  Library  with  every  subsciiptioii  to  the  PHO  fO 
ERA  or  THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  sent  in  to  us  directly, 
accompanied  by  $3.00,  during  tlie  next  sixty  days.  Immediately  on  cecH[A  of  your 
order  we  will  send  to  you  ^st-fiee  any  where  in  the  United  States  a book  which 
you  may  select  from  the  following  list,  cne  of  the  late^  and  most  popular  novels, 
retailmg  at  $1.50.  This  is  a brand  new  book  which  has  never  be^  read,  b is 
cnclos^  in  a Tabard  Ina  case.  You  may  read  the  book  and  put  it  m ycur  IS>raiy 
and  keep  it,  if  you  denre,  or  you  ma^  exchange  it  at  any  Tabard  Inn  L^raty  station, 
of  which  every  town  of  importance  pi  the  Unked  States  has  one  or  more,  at  any 
dme  and  as  often  as  you  like,^  forever,  cn  payment  of  the  exchange  fee  of  fivexents. 
Any  book  in  the  following  Ust  may  be  obtained  immediately,  and  we  can  fiunish 
many  other  titles  on  request : 

The  Abbess  of  Vlaye  Weyman 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn Wiggins 

The  Betrayal... O^etweim 

Beverly  cf  Graustark! IScCuidiecn 

A Bqx  of  Matches Sears 

Tlie  Oiallocen Benson 

A Chicago  Pnneess •••-Barr 

Qinstmas  Eye  on  Lonesome ,..Fox 

The  Confessions  of  a Oub  'Waman^  •Sarbridgs 

Double  Harness Hope 

Cod’s  G<^  Man  O^Ui 


A Ladder  sA  Sw<xds  Parker 

The  Loves  Anne  Crodkeit 

Love's  Pr»> Bagoi 

The  Man  on  the  Box '-•••••MciSrafh 

The  Masquerader Tbtp-sion 

Old  Gorgon  Graham Lorimer 

A Pillar  of  Lk^t  7>a<^ 

The  Promoters Smim 

Rose  of  Old  Louis ^.Dil^ 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend  o^Crawford 
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ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO  PHOTO  ERA  PUBUSHING  CO. 
170  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Is  espedally  devoted  to  tecbnicd  photography  and  illu^ated  by  pic- 
tures from  the  world  s greater  photographers.  No  space  is  given  to 
theories  or  hne  writing,  but  every  number  is  as  full  of  fadts  and  prao 
dcai  ideas  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  The  following  are  the  contents 

of  the  FIRST  TWELVE  NUMBERS. 


No.  1.  April, 
iN^y, 
[une. 


1904, 


- 2.  l\4y. 

**  3.  June, 

- 4.  July, 

•*  5.  Augu^ 

**  6.  September  ** 

••  7.  0<aober,  “ 

**  8,  November,  ** 

**  9.  Deconber,  ** 

**  10.  Jwuary,  1905, 

**  II.  Februaxy,  ** 

- 12.  Match. 


Trimming,  Mounting  and  Frami 
Printing  on  Brmnide  and  Gasl^ 
Devel^ing  and  Developers 
After-Treatment  of  the  Negative 
Work  with  the  Hand  Camera 
Platinotype  Printing 
Landscape  Work 
Architedural  Work 
Photographic  Retouching 
Winter  Work  ^ 

Lantern  Slide  Making 
Pidoria!  Composition 


apers 


2S  cents  s copy  $2,  SO  a year  No  tree  sample  copies 

Photo  Era  Publishing  Con  170  Summer  Street,  Boston 
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(JsA  FHOTOGBAPmx:  S>V  NU) 


• BY  C.  KI.ABY 


The  various  parts  of  this  book 
contain  many  subjects  of  **  The  Nude 
in  Photography/*  showing  the  artistic 
results  that  are  to  be  obtained. 


**The  Nude  in  Photography**  con- 
tains one  hundred  iliustrations  that 
are  r^roductions  of  pictures  made 


by  the  mest  famous  artist-photogra 
phers  in  all  countries  of  the  worlds. 

**The  Nude  in  Photography**  is  a 
unique  and  curious  collection  of  pic- 
torial photography,  ootained  from 
nature  with  living  models. 


Price  of  the  book  **U  PHOTOGRAPHIE  DU  NU** 
(llie  Nude  In  Photography),  Two  Dollars,  post-paid 


C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “ Le  Photogramme 

Monthly  Review  of  Photography 
17  rue  de  Maubeuge,  Paris 


Send  aU  orders  to  PHOTO  ERA  PUBLISHING  CO. , Wentworth  Building  . Dewey 
Square,  Boston,  enclosing  $s.oo.  No  orders  taken  on  account.  Books  wiU  reacli 
you  direct  from  Paris  in  about  three  or  four  weeks. 
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KinMy  mmbion.  “ The  Praccical  Photographer  ” 


